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INTRODUCTION. 



The following pages are a record of personal experience. I 
have long been interested in the work of popular education, 
and for the past fifteen years it has almost exclusively occupied 
my attention. Regarding the training of the young as involv- 
ing religious instruction and discipline, the school has appeared 
to me one of the most valuable instnimentalities of Christian 
churches, entitled to share their S3anpathy, support, and super- 
intendence. With these convictions, the position I hold 
was accepted; and though frequently compelled to engage 
in controversy, and to oppose schemes of public instruction 
based on general or local taxation, my pleasantest employ- 
ment has been to discover methods by which the resources 
of the people could be best developed, a system of education at 
once thorough and practical brought into operation, and the 
interference of the State shown to be as unnecessary as it is 
inexpedient. 

If the school is an essential element in the idea of a church, 
every such organization should aim to provide for the children 
of its own communion, and of those who come within the 
sphere of its influence, such an education as it can thoroughly 
commend. Duty is only limited by ability ; and in this, as 
well as in other departments of service, the poorer churches 
have a claim on the assistance of the wealthier. The means 
of education required in different places vary considerably, and 
it is the part of wisdom to decide what provision will best meet 
existing wants. Often the establishment of one school will 
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prepare the way for a second, and this eventaally may lead to 
yet farther extension ; and where a day-school in its simplest 
form is not practicable, an evening-school may be very useful, 
and probably prove the germ of a more systematic effort. 

It may be serviceable briefly to describe the forms public 
schools may assume ; and though the immediate object of the 
following suggestions is the promotion of primary education, 
other institutions are noticed as essential parts of a general 
scheme, which, carried out by Nonconformist churches, would be 
as extensive as the existing necessity — worthy of the principles 
they profess, and of the part they have acted in the progressive 
development of civil and religious liberty. 

The Infant School is intended for boys and girls from three 
to seven or eight years of age. The early removal of children 
from school, caused by the demand for juvenile labour, renders 
early training essential, and suggests that the instruction 
should be a preparation for the Juvenile School. Without 
interfering with the physical development of the child, its 
attention may be directed to subjects forming a simple, 
yet well-defined and progressive course, bearing on those 
elements of knowledge which are important in relation to 
the engagements of after life, and to the carrying on of a 
course of self-culture. With exercises in speaking, to 
strengthen and develop the organs of articulation, simple con- 
versations on pictures and objects to awaken the perceptive 
faculties, and suitable physical exercises to cultivate the habit of 
prompt obedience, the art of reading may be taught by means of 
writing — an employment strictly mechanical and imitative, but 
calculated to excite the interest and fix the attention, and so to 
secure, by the easiest process, the acquisition of the two great 
instruments of future progress. With this may be combined 
the simplest calculations, illustrated by sensible objects, and 
so constructed as to give a clear comprehension of the funda- 
mental principles of arithmetic. These subjects must be 
taught daily for brief periods, and the instruction must have a 
definite aim, each step being preparatory to the next. Ghil- 
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dren thus trained will pass, at seven or eight years of age, 
into a higher department, well grounded in the elements of 
arithmetic, ahle to read with intelligence, correct ai*ticulation, 
and suitable modulation, and having attained in writing a pro- 
ficiency which will render the performance of home exercises 
easy. Two years of school life may thus he saved. 

The Juvenile School, either for boys or girls, is intended for 
children from seven or eight years of age and upwards, who 
continue in it till their education is completed. Where there 
is no infant department, younger children are usually admitted. 
The subjects taught should have a distinct bearing on the 
pursuits of after life, and the processes of instruction cannot 
be too disciplinary. With a school period of limited dura- 
tion, what is essential in the ordinary occupations of life must 
have precedency, no amount of general information compen- 
sating for hesitating and unintelligent reading, bad writing, 
incorrect spelling, and ignorance of commercial arithmetic. 
These subjects, however, must be so taught as to strengthen 
the mental powers, and form good intellectual habits. The 
listless and passive reception of unexplained and unappreciated 
statements is of little value ; but habits of mental activity and 
self-reliance, once acquired, endure, and will produce the best 
results. While, however, the teacher seeks, by the methods 
he adopts in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, to 
create the power of voluntary attention, of accurate and inqui- 
sitive observation, of patient investigation and correct reason- 
ing, he will have no difi&culty in blending with these subjects 
instruction in geography, history, the facts of physical science, 
vocal music, and drawing ; and if any scholars remain in the 
school longer than is usual, the elements of algebra and 
geometry may be acquired. In a girls* school, plain needle- 
work is an object of importance, demanding, as it deserves, 
considerable time. 

The Mixed Juvenile School, comprising boys and girls, is a 
convenient arrangement where only one school can be sustained. 
It may be conducted either by a male or female teacher ; but if 

h 2 
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bj the former, provision mast be made for teaching the girls 
needlework. In large towns, the school will often be advan- 
tageously conducted by a male and female teacher in the same 
room, the ordinaiy work being shared by each, and the master 
having charge of the boys during the time devoted to needle- 
work. The mixed plan demands the most vigilant watchful- 
ness on the part of the teacher ; but since the children attend- 
ing a school of this kind mingle without restriction in the 
neighbourhoods in which they reside, they may be so trained, 
when instructed together, that their conduct may be beneficially 
influenced when not under direct superintendence. 

The Secondary or Lower Mtddle-class School is intended for 
those who can meet the full expense of educating their chil- 
dren. The fees vary from 10s. to 15s. per quarter, and the 
instruction, whilst embracing the essentials of a commercial 
education, may include mathematics, modem languages, draw- 
ing, and vocal music. Such institutions are much needed. 
The class they benefit will probably occupy positions of some 
influence, and if with thorough intellectual culture is combined 
careful religious training, they may be instruments of great 
power. Schools of this class among Nonconformists are 
comparatively rare, and a large number of young persons are 
in early life brought under misleading influences. Parents 
should take a prominent part in establishing and managing 
a school of this kind, and a suitable room being secured and 
adapted, the fees will, in most instances, meet the expenditure. 

The Proprietary or Upper Middle Class School. — This institu- 
tion is similar to what is termed in England a grammar 
school, in Scotland a high school, and in Germany a gym-r 
nasium, and is intended to furnish, on moderate terms, a 
liberal education. The pupils may either reside with the 
principal masters, or under one general management The 
Church of England having an almost exclusive control of the 
endowed grammar schools, it is no less the duty than the in- 
terest of Nonconformists to provide for the young members 
of their community not only high intellectual advantages, but 
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a culture which shall build up in their minds a manly inde- 
pendence, and lead them to understand and appreciate the 
great principles of religious freedom. ' 

In bringing this scheme into operation, great encouragement 
is aflForded by the position the education question now occupies. 
Those who have incurred considerable sacrifice, rather than 
compromise their principles, may gather from the history of 
Government interference, fresh reasons to justify their course 
in the past, and new motives for energetic action in the future. 
We have seen the Parliamentary grant of £30,000 in 1838 
increased to £803,794 in 1861, making a total expenditure of 
£6,194,683 ; and of this the Church of England has received 
82 per cent. Among the other recipients are, the British and 
Foreign School Society, £515,516 13s. 8d. ; the Wesleyans, 
£369,998 3s. lOd. ; the Eoman Catholics, £215,868 6s. 5d.— 
Minutes of Council, 1861-2. We have seen two schemes based 
on local taxation, one for secular education, the other compre* 
hensive of various religious bodies, vigorously advocated in 
and out of Parliament, abandoned by their originators and 
supporters — ^we have seen a national system embodied in a 
series of resolutions introduced into the legislature by Earl 
Bussell, and after lengthened discussion withdrawn as equally 
unpalatable to the country and to their representatives — ^we 
have seen a Boyal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
working of the existing system, reporting, after extensive 
and minute investigation, that the schools aided by the 
parliamentary grant have afforded the means of instruction 
to one-third of the population, for whose benefit the public 
money has been voted, that one scholar in four has 
acquired a fair knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and " that the junior classes of schools, comprehending the 
majority of children, do not learn, or learn imperfectly, the 
most necessary part of what they come to learn — reading> 
writing, and arithmetic." On which the Edinburgh Beviewer 
remarks : " It is impossible to carry bathos further. This 
vast expenditure, this huge machinery, this office of State, this 
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army of examiners and inspectors, and this elaborate Keport of 
a Royal Commission, end with the admission that everything 
is most perfect, except that the majority of children do not 
learn, or learn imperfectly, the rudiments of human knowledge 
which we profess to teach them !*' We have seen the Govern- 
ment, after these disclosures, seeking to reform a system 
alike costly and ineffective by a ''Revised Code," which 
created an agitation amongst the recipients of the public 
bounty throughout the whole land, in which the claim 
of ** vested rights " was so prominent, and every proposed 
retrenchment so violently denounced, that it might be inferred 
that the object of the grant was of much less moment than the 
personal interests of those by whom it had been shared. We 
have seen the House of Commons subjected to a pressure of 
interested parties unprecedented in modern times, compelling 
the Government to acquiesce in a compromise, by which some 
articles of the Revised Code have been modified, but leaving 
untouched its essential principle that payment is only to be 
made for ascertained results ; and from the " Instructions 
to Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools upon the Administra* 
tion of the Revised Code," just issued, we learn that " only the 
children of parents belonging to the classes who support them- 
selves by manual labour are to receive instruction at the public 
expense." These changes, which the most sanguine amongst 
us had not dared to expect, will, we trust, be the harbingers of 
alterations giving free scope for the discharge of parental obli- 
gations, and the enterprises of Christian philanthropy. 

The modification of the system administered by the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, while it places voluntary schools in a 
more advantageous position, leaves unaffected the grounds on 
which the aid it offers has been and must continue to be 
declined. 

I. It makes the teaching of religion obligatory, and thus 
violates the principles of those who repudiate the receipt of 
money raised by taxation, and granted by Government for 
sustaining the Christian religion. This is proved by the fact 
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that aid has heen refused to schools in which the Bihle is not 
read, '* To us it seems plain that precisely the same objections 
which are felt to the Government support of religion, apply to 
that support when afforded to religious schools. To say that 
the object of this patronage is in the former case religion accu- 
rately defined, and that in the latter it is secular instruction 
chiefly, religion being only an appendage, without control 
exercised either over its nature, or the extent to which it is 
communicated, is a distinction which, as it affects the principle 
of the question, is much too fine to be satisfactory. The fact 
is, that religious instruction is a necessary condition, without 
which the money cannot be obtained. To pay for religion, and 
to pay for something else, of which nevertheless religion is an 
essential element, comes very much to the same thing to ordi- 
nary minds. The only difference is, that in the one case 
religion is openly and honestly dealt with ; in the other, it is 
dealt with indirectly. It is far from being clear how the con- 
science which revolts at the one should be quiet and comfort- 
able under the other. To affirm that the former is a bad thing, 
while the latter is unobjectionable, will seem to a man of plain 
understanding as if our objection lay not to the thing itself, 
but to the degree and circumstances of it. There is no 
consistency in this, and it is our settled impression, that to 
acquiesce in such a system must seriously impair the sincerity 
of our testimony against the evils attendant on the application 
of the public money to religious purposes."* 

II. It equally aids all varieties of religious creed; thus 
setting aside the supremacy of truth, and creating a precedent 
for bringing all forms of religious teaching under State pay. 
We assert for all opinions, indifferently, perfect freedom of 
utterance, but this principle has no analogy to the latitudi- 
narian spirit which would stretch forth a helping hand to every 
variety of theological belief. If there be religious truth, we are 
bound to labour for its diffusion as such; and what we may 
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not do, as individuals, to weaken its position, we may not do 
as a confederacy of individuals, or, in other words, as a State. 
The subsidizing of all religious denominations through the 
school, does violence to the conscience, not of this man onlj, 
or of that, but of every man in the kingdom who has a 
conscience for truth, and may become a precedent for the 
pa3rment out of public resources of the ministers of religion 
of all sects — a result which could not fail to be most calamitous 
to our country. "No nation," it has been well observed, "can 
be great, or remain so, without a real and predominant faith 
in somewhat distinctive — somewhat to fire their enthusiasm, 
nerve their energies, and master and direct their will ; virtue 
was never yet bom of generalities or negatives — it must be 
cradled in the heart; and the heart takes cognizance of 
nothing which is not to it individual and definite. When all 
creeds come to be publicly supported, none will be cared for 
as divine." 

« 

III. It affords no guarantee for the religious character of 
the teacher. This is an affair Government cannot deal with ; 
attainments may be tested by examinations, moral character 
may be ascertained by testimonials, but the State has no test 
to which it can subject the living principle of piety. 

lY. " It is in opposition to the principles of industrial freedom, 
which have been triumphantly established as the basis of our 
legislative policy. Now, what is freedom of trade — the liberty to 
exchange without restriction the products of industry ? It is not 
merely the economical, material right of buying in the cheapest, 
and selling in the dearest market. It is this, and something 
higher. It is the application, to one particular department of 
human action,— that of industry, — of a principle which is 
equally applicable, wherever man's actions and interests are 
concerned. And the principle is, that no individuals, or 
classes, or ruling powers, have any right, natural or acquired, 
to restrict the freest development of the faculties and energies 
of the individual, so long as these do not infringe the like 
claims to freedom of every other individual ; and further, that 
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in no conceivable circnmstances can an individual be restricted 
in his industry, or deprived of his property, for the' sake of 
conferring some supposed benefit on other individuals or 
classes. So that free-trade simply means leaving every man 
to his own resources, and employing the physical force of 
Government merely to protect him from the injustice and 
oppression of those who might attempt to curtail or destroy 
this freedom. Now, if it be right to leave a man thus unaided 
to exercise his industry, — right to cast him on his own 
resources, to subject him to the ordeal of a relentless com- 
petition, to provide for him no resource against the fluctua- 
tions of trade, of the seasons, of fashion, of new inventions 
and discoveries — knowing all the while that he can only 
succeed, if strong, — ^must succumb, if weak : I say, if this be 
done, — done rigidly, unswervingly, in this particular depart- 
ment of action,— on what ground can it be urged, that such a 
man shall have a public provision made for the schooling of 
his children ? In everything else he is to be free, — that is, 
unaided, — in industry, trade, family, opinion, worship ; for all 
these, he must look to himself; — ^for education, only, he must 
depend on the State. The Government is admitted, by its 
own members, to be the worst cultivator, trader, manufacturer ; 
but, in lieu of these, it is asserted to be the most perfect of 
educators. Even on economical grounds, it appears to me, 
that the voluntary principle, applied to education, might 
be defended. For, if demand be the best regulator of 
supply, why should not the supply of schools and school- 
masters b^ left to the same law ? Or, if the open compe- 
tition of the market secure the best and cheapest article, why 
should not the quality of education benefit by competition? 
Or, if a man must be left firee to choose his own market, with- 
out paying to another tax or toll for the exercise of the right* 
why should he, in addition to paying for the education of his 
own children at the school of his choice, be taxed for the 
benefit of his neighbour's children ? I say, then, that on these, 
the lowest grounds, it might be maintained that there is 
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nothing in education and the machinery for promoting it, 
which removes it from the operation of those politico-economical 
laws that regulate industry and the provision for our material 
wants. It is true, no doubt, that this want is not so urgent ; 
that it is longer in being felt ; that it is later developed in the 
progress of civilisation ; but it is equally true, that no patent 
apparatus, no elaborate institution, can create the want, or 
supply it where it is not felt ; and where it is felt, it may be 
safely trusted, with such aid as the counsels and sympathies of 
the community may give it, to supply itself.*' 

V. ** A public provision for education is fatal to that spirit of 
self-reliance which, more than any other virtue, has been our 
characteristic as a nation, and the main element in that indus- 
trial and political progress which has distinguished us in com- 
parison with other European people. It is because we have 
battled our way, step by step, to each successive stage of social 
improvement, because we have won every inch of our position 
by personal effort and untiring energy, that we can regard the 
achievements of the past as the birthright of the present. No 
man has conferred them on us as a gift, and no man dare 
deprive us of them by the exercise of arbitrary power ; for the 
same resolves, and purposes, and aims, which by their conse- 
cration to the interests of truth and justice, even through 
martyr-trials, gained for this people its rights and liberties, are 
still cherished among us, and ready, if need be, to gird on 
their armour in defence of the same hallowed cause. But how 
little of this spirit is traceable to institutions ! Properly 
speaking, are not our most valued institutions — the cteations of 
this spirit — good and reverable only as this spirit conserves and 
animates them? And shall we, having attained our present emi- 
nence, and seeing within our reach, in the same career, still fairer 
fruits of promise, — ^shall we, in this age of centralisation and 
institution-mongering, abandon all at once our self-reliance ? 
Are we to quail before difficulties, far lighter in nature and 
extent, than those we have already overcome? Are we to say, 
that this English people, who have achieved so many triumphs 
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in art, in science, in discovery, in self-government, in the dif- 
fusion of religious truth, are yet unable to provide for the 
education of their own children — must rely on compulsion, to 
enable them to fulfil this important duty ? And because igno- 
rance, — ^the effect, rather than the cause, of existing social and 
legislative evils, — ^still prevails among us, still meets our eye 
on every side, are we to maintain that there is really no remedy 
for it, no power of suasion, — no influence of example, — no 
sense of duty, — no stimulus of competition, — that can be 
appealed to or relied on, and that the imperative duty of every 
well-wisher of this country is, henceforth, to give up his efforts 
in this direction, and to substitute for the operation of princi- 
ples and feelings which God has implanted in the human breast, 
a patent mechanism, to be worked unerringly and uniformly 
by the motive-power of taxation ? Is it to be henceforth the 
immistakeable sign of the patriot, that he withdraw his shoulder 
from the wheel of popular improvement, and devote his time 
and energies to calling lustily on the State Hercules to drag 
the foundering carriage out of the rut of ignorance in which it 
is irremediably imbedded ? " * 

YI. *' The transference of educational movement from the 
basis of voluntary exertions to that of law, is a change which 
carries us in a backward direction. Hitherto, the progress of 
humanity has been upwards — from passive submission to 
power, to cheerful and willing obedience to truth. Just in 
proportion as the wise and far-reaching combinations of Pro- 
vidential government have developed man, just in that propor- 
tion have they elevated him into the region of individuality, 
and taught him to find his impelling motives in his own con- 
science and affections. That he might be governed by truth 
rather than by power, would seem to be the leading purpose 
of revealed religion. All the arrangements of Providence are 
adjusted upon the principle of calling out into daily exercise 
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this inner and individaal life. The stage npon which we are all 
placed is crowded with opportunities inviting it to action — ^all 
its appropriate exercises are accompanied hy pleasure — ^all its 
neglects entail penalty. Within the range of his capabilities, 
each man is made responsible for the progress and welfare of 
the world ; each has his post, his influence, his power over 
other minds, his share of social importance. The first, the 
most natural, and, in the long run, the most effective, appeal 
of want and misery for help and alleviation, is to individual 
sympathy and sense of social obligation. No favourable re- 
sponse to that appeal can be given without improving and 
ennobling the nature of him that gives it. Society trained 
up under such an arrangement — encouraged on the one 
hand, by the ample rewards which follow the discharge of obli- 
gation, and disciplined on the other, by the sharp penalties 
incurred by neglect, gradually gets the better of selfish- 
ness, becomes more thoughtful, acquires a greater sensibility 
of conscience, and drops, one after another, as not only use* 
less, but cumbersome, most of those severe restraints and 
appliances of coercion which it once judged to be absolutely 
indispensable. I augur no lasting good to society from the 
very general disposition of the present age to me^e individual 
responsibility into that of civil government, and to perform 
our duty to our neighbour by a sort of public pro^, — ^thns 
attempting to evade the penalties of our own indolence and 
selfishness, by purchasing a joint-stock substitute for fulfilling 
our solemn trust. If peril arises to our social security and 
our free institutions, from the growth in our midst of a formi- 
dable excrescence of ignorance and vice, does not that peril 
warn us for some nobler purpose than that of going back to 
coercive principles, and of renouncing our reliance upon all 
the higher motives to exertion ? When Providence affixed to 
our social selfishness and inactivity the appropriate penalty of 
danger to our social interests, was it with the design of 
spurring us forward to increased vigilance, generosity, and 
concern for others, or of driving us into a resignation of the 
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high and honourable charge committed to us, into the hands 
of civil government ? The men who counsel us to consent to 
a legal provision of the means of education for the poor, point 
to the consequences resulting from many generations of delin- 
quency ; and, instead of deducing therefrom the most cogent 
argument for instant, earnest, and self-denying activity, tell us 
that virtue must be abandoned as inefficient, and that we 
must seal our own humiliation by invoking the interposition 
of force. I object to this, as treachery to the moral dignity 
of society. I protest against this hasty revocation of the com- 
mission it holds — or, rather, this passionate and unmanly 
transfer of it to other hands. I challenge the right of any 
people, however unanimous, to shift the responsibility which 
God has imposed upon them as individuals, upon the shoulders 
of a mere Committee for the whole. And I am compelled to 
wonder whither lias fled the respect of Christian men for their 
own nature, to say nothing of the genius of the religion which 
they profess, when, in a matter so vital as the training up of 
ehildhood, they ask that their country shall be relieved from 
any further trial of the law and dispensation of moral obliga- 
tion, and shall be subject, henceforth, to the law of brute force. 
It is a concession made to laziness ; one of those short cuts 
by which national sloth hopes to save itself the toil of a tedious 
journey — the vulgar impatience which cannot wait to untie a 
knot, but calls for a knife to cut it — the puerile officiousness 
which, distrusting the influence of sunshine and rain to open 
the rose-bud, pulls it open with rude fingers, and thinks to 
hasten it to its blushing and beauteous maturity. It bodes no 
good ; it bodes, I fear, darker and drearier times, this itching 
propensity to go down to Egypt for help — to run for shelter 
from the land of promise, to the land of horsemen and 
chariots. If we take not heed, it will put back the moral 
destinies of the world for many generations."* 



* Crosby Hall Leotnres: On the I ment with Popular Ednoadon, bj 
KoQ-interferenoe of the Govern- I Edward Miall, Esq. 
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^y or collectively, without the intervention of the 
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Govemment ; and that, in proportion as mankind have learned 
to look to some central and superior authority to initiate, to 
support, and to reward their labours, they have unlearnt one 
of the very best portions of their nature, and excluded those 
causes which conduce most directly, and most efl&ciently, to 
greatness and to happiness. If a system of education, directed 
from a centre, and absorbing gradually more and more of in- 
dividual and local energy into the vortex of central control, 
can be carried on without degrading the spirit and emascula- 
ting the energies of the education movement, it will be the first 
act of central administration which has been able to effect the 
good at which it aims without establishing, side by side with it, 
an evil of even greater magnitude." Sir John Coleridge, lately 
one of her Majesty's Judges, and also lately one of the members 
of the Royal Commission on Education, at the meeting of the 
Honiton Church Association, cheerfully looks forward to the 
day when all Govemment aid will be withdrawn from the 
Church of England. " We must prepare ourselves," he says, 
" to do our own work. I am far from thinking, either that that 
is an impossible thing to be done, or a thing we ought not to 
accept with hearty good-will and thankfulness, trusting that 
with the blessing of God we may make the best of our course. 
I am very far from grieving that the time is coming when assist- 
ance from the national funds will be wholly unnecessary. In 
many — in the larger number of schools at this moment, they 
are without the means of any assistance in the shape of a 
grant for educational purposes, and yet are not going on with- 
out doing great good in the country. I cannot help thinking 
that those receiving help might take a lesson. If this be done, 
we shall be able, by increasing a little the payment from the 
poor, and increasing a great deal the assistance we ourselves 
give, to render some service ; and I think there can be no 
doubt, whenever this happens, that the state of education in 
this country will be improved. Whenever it may please God 
to grant this, I trust that the parents of this country will be 
raised to a sense of the duty incumbent on th^rp to eduA^ta* 
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or contribnte to the education of, their children, and that the 
friends of the poor will be stimulated to give a great deal 
more, so as to supply whatever may be wanting from other 
sources." 

The education of the people is a question closely related to 
the highest objects of Nonconformist churches, and the words 
of the Bishop of London forcibly express our deepest convic- 
tions : — '* In no department can our energy be more blessed than 
in conducting the work of religious education ; and whatever 
set of persons gains possession of the young in our schools, will 
infallibly become the dominant body in the country in the days 
that are opening upon us." It is a question also deserving the 
most serious consideration, whether we can afford to teach our 
people to relieve themselves of a part of their obligations 
without undermining the principles on which we rely for the 
maintenance of our religious institutions ? '' Religion is, with 
us, thrown for its support on the voluntary contributions of 
our people. We have adopted this principle, not from necessity, 
but from choice, regarding it as the divinely authorised method 
of sustaining the cause of Christ. In an important sense this 
is our strength. We are accustomed to make our appeal to 
this principle. We labour to create and augment the convic- 
tions of its obligation, and the habit of meeting the demands 
made upon us is the necessary means of rendering it efficient. 
Principles grow in power as they are put into exercise. What- 
ever indicates a want of confidence in the principle itself, or 
disturbs the habit of acting upon it, may insensibly be attended 
with far-reaching consequences affecting the whole of our 
religious arrangements, which we may live to deplore. In 
this view of the case, the presentation of public money for the 
support of our schools comes before us in the form of a 
temptation, which a wise regard to our own interests, if no 
higher ground existed, should lead us firmly to resist"* 



* Rev. John KeUy, LtverpooL 



THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

CHAPTEB I. 

THE PARTIES ON WHOM EDUCATION DEVOLVES. 

The relation in which parents stand to their children im- 
plies an obligation not only to support but to educate them, 
since they are bound to promote the well-being of those whom 
God has committed to their charge. Parents have facilities 
for the discharge of this duty possessed by no other person ; 
they have at least the competency for the work, which strong 
interest supplies, and on them this duty has been laid by the 
express command of God. Its neglect is one of the severest 
injuries a parent can inflict on his children, and one of the 
greatest offences he can commit against society and against 
God. 

In the early efforts to promote popular education in this 
country, the obligation of parents was but slightly recognised, 
and to a large extent the measures adopted were of an elee- 
mosynary character. A wide interval of separation between 
the wealthier and poorer classes prevented community of effort, 
and benevolence assumed very much the form of patronage. 
Endowments for educational purposes existing in all parts of 
the country, and the opening of schools, which not only 
offered gratuitous instruction, but various bounties in the 
shape of clothing and other gifts, were the principal opportu- 
nities by which the children of the labouring poor could obtain 
the elements of useful knowledge. The range of such opera- 
tions was limited by their costliness, and though not unpro- 
ductive of good they failed to awaken the interest or secure 
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the co-operatic^n of pArents.: and instead of cnldTating the 
sentiments of self-re$poct and manly independence, engendered 
a feeling that children atxended school rather to please others 
than for their own good. 

*' The iwords and the recoUesctions which desciibe society 
so recentlv as fii\v years agt>, bear testimony to a state of 
ignorance and immorality so dense and general that, if any 
member of the present generation could be suddenly trans- 
ported to that earlier period, he would probably be scarcely 
able, notwithstanding many abiding landmarks, to believe him- 
self in England, and would certainly regaxd the change which 
half a centorv has witnessed in the manners of the people as 
bat little short of the miraculous.''^ This change dates from 
the penod when a new era in the histoiy of popular education 
was inaugurated by Joseph Lancaster and Dr. BeU. Their 
plans devolved on parents some share in the culture of their 
offspring, which, though at first veiy trifling,t produced in 
1851, £259,135.$ This new element in educational operations 
is coincident with rapid progress — in 1818, the proportion of 
day-scholars to the population was 1 in 17*25 ; in 1833, 1 in 
11-25 ; in 1851, 1 in 8^ ; and in 1861, 1 in 7-25 ; an increase 
exceeding that of the population, and placing this country in a 
position not inferior to that occupied by otber European 
countries. 

These facts indicate social progress, and the existence in 
the commtmity of a profounder sense of mutual dependence. 
Charity in its absolute form is now largely superseded by 
friendly assistance, kindly tendered to those who are striving to 
discharge their obligations. As a natural result, indications 
of self'reliance are appearing, — education is better appreciated, 
wilUngneas to bear a larger share of its cost is evinced ; and 
in co-operating for the common weal, different classes of 
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society are learning that they are connected by the bond of a 
common interest. The time may never arrive when the hand 
of generous help can be dispensed with, but if aid is given 
with a wiser discrimination, it will become more productive, 
and be unattended with evils, the baneful influence of which yet 
lingers amongst us. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that all that is possible 
has been done to divest the public school of the aspect of 
charity, and to create in the minds of parents a due sense of 
their responsibility, or that all the expedients are exhausted 
by which the expense of the school may be more fully met by 
those who share its benefits. Progress in this direction is 
slow, but almost unlimited; one successful effort produces 
others, and even failures are useful by disclosing sources of 
weakness, or by warning against ill-advised measures. On the 
other hand, the attempt to devolve on parents even a share of 
the work of education is so recent that it is unreasonable to 
suppose that a self-supporting system can at once and every- 
where be established. This is the end to be reached, and 
every approximation to it is to be desiderated, but it can 
only be attained by gradual and wisely adapted measures. 
The industrial classes need both counsel and help, the amount 
of assistance varying with the almost endlessly diversified 
circumstances of different localities, and especially with the 
influence exerted by former educational efforts, which have 
moulded the character of the population. 

While the obligation to provide for the instruction of the 
young rests primarily on parents, the responsibility does not 
rest on them alone. If a parent is unable to support a child it 
cannot be left to perish ; the obligation to provide for its 
support must rest somewhere. The ability of the parent 
failing, there must be some other person or persons on whom 
the duty devolves. In like manner, if pai'ents are unable to 
educate their children, they cannot be allowed to grow up in 
.ignorance. Men are not so isolated that they may say, " Are 
we our brother's keeper?" They cannot innocently sit still 
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and see either the bodies or souls of their fellow-men perish 
without an effort to save them. This work affords ample 
scope for all who, influenced by benevolent or patriotic con- 
siderations, are disposed to help. But to the obligations imposed 
by a regard to the welfare of men and the good of society, 
Christianity adds its more solemn sanctions, enjoining it as a 
duty of primary importance, not simply to furnish the training 
which will fit for the duties of this life, but that which will 
prepare for the life to come. The commission given to His 
followers by the risen Saviour was "to teach all nations." 
The vocation of the church is to lead men to the knowledge 
of the truth. For this purpose she is bound to use all suitable 
agencies. The public proclamation of the truth is but one of 
the divinely appointed means of accomplishing her mission. 
Her work is to teach, and the school is therefore her peculiar 
and appropriate province. She alone possesses the knowledge 
of the truth — ^the love of souls — the zeal for the glory of God 
essential to the discharge of this duty; and as God never 
gives qualifications for any work without imposing the obli- 
gation to exercise them, it is plainly His will that the body 
to whom He has given the gifts of teaching should act as 
teacher. 

Christianity has never been inattentive to education. The 
circumstances of its early history presented many obstacles to 
the systematic prosecution of this work on an extensive scale, 
yet there was a gradual development of zeal in its behalf. 
** Schools," says Mosheim, " were erected everywhere from the 
beginning." The Eefoimation is marked by great activity in 
reference to the training of the young. Luther, Zuingle, 
Farel, Melancthon, Calvin, Beza, Knox, and other Beformers, 
created an agency for advancing both religious and general 
knowledge. Of the institutions which the Pilgrim Fathers 
set up in the land of their adoption, none occupy a more 
prominent place than the schools, which were an essential 
feature in their church-organization; and in this country, 
nearly all that has been done for the instruction of the poorer 
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classes lias been effected by the enterprise of the various 
denominations of the Christian church. History thus shows 
that education has received its impulse from religion — that it 
has generally been considered the proper work of the church, 
and that the doctrines of the Bible have been from time im- 
memorial inculcated in connexion with secular knowledge in 
the schools of Christian communities. On the other hand, 
education has been employed to undermine the religion of 
Christ. To arrest the progress of the Gospel, Julian the 
Apostate prohibited Christians from teaching in public schools, 
and to check the progress of the Reformation, hopefully 
advancing on the continent of Europe, the Jesuits used the 
power of papal education to regain their pre-eminence. The 
Emperor of Germany, coinciding with the plans of Loyola, 
expressed his conviction that " the only means of propping 
the decaying cause of Catholicism in Germany was to give 
the rising generation pious Catholic teachers." 

" It was one of the principal maxims of the Jesuits," says 
Ranke, ** that the character and conduct of the man were mainly 
determined by the first impressions he received. They chose persons, 
who, when they had once undertaken this subordinate branch 
of teaching, were willing to devote their lives to it. Schools for 
the poor, and modes of instruction suited to children, and also 
catechising, followed, which satisfied the mental wants of the 
learners by well-connected questions and concise answers. 
The whole course of instruction was given entirely in that 
enthusiastic, devout spirit, which had characterized the Jesuits 
from their earliest institution. The children who frequented 
the Jesuits' schools were soon remarkable for the firmness 
with which they rejected the viands on fast days, while their 
parents partook of them without scruple. It was once more 
regarded as an honour to wear the rosary ; while relics, which 
no man had dared for years to exhibit publicly, began once 
more to be held in reverence. The sentiments, of which these 
acts were demonstrations, thus carefully instilled in schools, 
were disseminated through the whole population by means 
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of proiu;Iiin^ oiid the coufesbional. Such were the steps hj 
which CfitholiciHm, after its conquest might hare been 
deemed accomplished, arose in renovated strength. The 
greateMt changes took place without noise, without attract- 
ing the serious observation of contemporaries, without Jinding 
mmiilon in live works of historians, as if such were the inevitable 
cmime of events." 

The command of Christ — the practice of the Church — the 
impdftnnco attaching to the susceptible season of youth in 
rnhition to tlio formation of character — ^the success of well- 
(1ire(;ied nflbrts — and even the activities of those opposed to 
the trtith — render the culture of the young a paramount duty ; 
and the (yhurch nevermore directly fulfils her high commission 
than wtten exemplifying the spirit of Him who said, *' Si^er 
little children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." As some of the processes of 
the Hchool relate only to future success in this life, it has been* 
pleaded that education does not come within the province of 
an organization whose special functions are spiritual. This, 
however, is an assumption contradicted alike by the spirit of 
Christianity, and by the example of its divine founder. The 
Hon of God, while seeking the eternal interests of men, never 
evinced indifference to their temporal well-being. Christianity 
** has the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come," as its disciples have imbibed its spirit, they have 
striven to advance the social interests of their fellow-men, and 
to render such efforts subservient to what is spiritual and 
eternal, and if the duties of daily life are hallowed by the 
motives in which they originate and the object to which they 
are directed, the services of the Church, in promoting the 
temporal welfare of men, harmonise with the requirement 
" whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.*' While, however, some branches of instruction 
are secular, education, the training of all the powers of a child, 
if rightly conducted, is emphatically a religious work ; the 
teacher exercises spiritual functions; and the schoolj while 
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qualifying its pupils for the duties of after life, should <' train 
them in the way they should go,'* and '* hring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord." 

The Church may further the cause of education by seeking 
out pious young persons possessing suitable qualifications for 
the profession of teaching, and aiding those who would other- 
wise be debarred from this service — ^by the enforcement on all 
Buitable occasions of parental obligations — by regarding the 
school as an essential part of its organization, entitled to 
adequate support, to systematic visitation and superintendence, 
and to that sympathy which will encourage and sustain those 
who conduct it — by strenuous efforts to maintain its religious 
character, and to infuse power into the methods employed to 
instruct the pupils in the principles of the oracles of God, 
and by invoking the blessing of Him who giveth the increase. 
In reference to the training of teachers, assistance to schools 
in poor and thinly populated districts, inspection, and other 
objects, the Congregational Board of Education appeals for 
support, and through its agency the richer districts may help 
the- poorer — a principle recognized as essential to a consistent 
voluntaryism. 

If the School is thus brought into intimate relation to the 
Church, the teacher will occupy a position of greater influence 
•—be subjected more fully to the elevating inspirations of 
religion, and in less danger of acting only under the 
stimulus of worldly motives — the character of the School 
will be raised in public estimation — a salutary power will be 
exerted on domestic training — and great facilities will, 
through the School, be afforded for gaining access to the 
surrounding population, and for bringing them under the 
influences by which every Church seeks to become " a blessing 
to all the places that are round about it." '* In no depart- 
ment," says the Bishop of London, ** can our energy be more 
blessed than in conducting the work of religious education ; 
and whatever set of persons gain possession of the young in 
our schools, will infallibly become the dominant body in the 
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country, in the days that are opening upon us." The import- 
ance of vigorous effort on the part of the religious com- 
munities of this country to maintain the ascendancy of scrip- 
tural teaching in popular schools, is enforced by what has 
occurred in other countries, where the Church has surrendered 
to the State the culture of the young. Holland, once the 
asylum of our Nonconformist fadiers, and the bulwark of 
Evangelical Protestantism, when the iron despotism of Home 
was crushing religious life in every other country of Europe, 
has under its school system lapsed into rationalism and 
infidelity; and, by law, the Bible and all religious teaching are 
excluded from the schools of the people. In Prussia, infidelity 
and socialism have been to such an extent fostered by the 
teachers of the public schools, that the Government, alarmed for 
its own safety, has pronounced the very system held up as a 
model for our imitation a failure, and a new scheme has been 
brought into operation. In the United States of America, the 
" common-school system " is exciting in the minds of thought- 
ful men serious apprehension, which finds expression in the 
following touching appeal : " Give us Christian schools — schools 
which have a God, a Saviour, a Holy Spirit, a Bible and 
hymn-book, a catechism and prayer — a pastor and a pious 
school-teacher — a school between the family and the Church — 
a school which will carry forward the education of children in 
the same spirit in which it was commenced by pious parents — 
a school that will be a nursery to the Church — a school so 
entirely under the control of the Church that it may carry out 
the spirit of its great commission, in reference to its own 
children, * feed my lambs.' " 



CHAPTEE II. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

Education, viewed in reference to the period of infancy, 
childhood and youth, is the apprenticeship of life ; the pre- 
paration for future work and duty ; the process purposely 
adapted to give both the ability and disposition to employ the 
powers bestowed by the Creator aright and efficiently on every 
occasion of their exercise. The whole nature of the child- 
all the elements that constitute his personality — are subjected 
to the care and skill of the teacher, whose work has relation 
to the physical nature, the intellectual faculties, and religious 
susceptibilities of his youthful charge. 

I. Physical Education. 

The material organism of the child advances by slow degrees 
to maturity, and whatever influences its development is inti- 
mately connected with the usefulness and happiness of life. 
Hence, importance is attached to the situation, construction, 
arrangements, lighting, temperature (the average temperature 
of a room should be 63*^ Fahr.), and ventilation of the school- 
room ; to the adaptation of the instruction to the age of 
the pupils ; the alternation of work and relaxation ; the pos- 
ture of scholars during instruction ; the adoption of suitable 
changes to avoid protracted standing or sitting, and the 
formation of habits of cleanliness ; to the employment of 
physical exercises in the school-room, by which the various 
changes are promptly effected, the attention is awakened, 
and habits of order and physical obedience are strengthened ; 
and to the training of the bodily powers by games and 
gymnastic exercises in the play-ground. Physical education 
also includes " the formation of certain useful habits, which 
after a time* become almost instinctive. Hand-writing is a 
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habit of this kind, which can be impressed once and for ever 
on the nervous system ; the power of rapid performance on 
musical instruments is another fiocultj dependent on the 
same kind of physical training. Easy and graceful deportment, 
again, is a trained habit ; so also is a clear and correct verbal 
articulation. In fact, wherever physical action is required, 
of such a nature that it may be transferred by habit from a 
voluntary act to a reflex one, then the use of physical education 
becomes evident ; for every good habit which is thus formed 
and fixed by early training, whether it be a useful accomplish- 
ment, or a graceful deportment, or a facility of correct 
expression, or any kind of manual dexterity, is just so much 
power actually treasured up in the nervous system, which can 
be brought forth and applied at any moment, as if it were a 
kind of living machinery, and that, too, without any trouble or 
any sense of fatigue to the possessor.'* ♦ 

II. Intellectual Eduoatiok. 

The smile that dimples the cheek of infancy, expressing 
the first emotions of love — the intense gaze at bright colours 
and striking forms — the quickness of imitation, evinced in a 
thousand ways, and a ceaseless, but not unmeaning activity, 
indicate sensibility^ intelligence, and will. " There is a spirit 
in the child, and the inspiration of the Almighty has given it 
understanding." Mysterious as are the operations of mind, 
difficult as it is to analyze its complex states, or to determine 
with precision the reciprocal influence of its powers, general 
laws have been traced which furnish fixed principles in 
enlightened, intellectual culture. 

" The second effort which nature makes towards the develop- 
ment of the child, after caring for the necessary physical con- 
ditions, is to stimulate the perceptive powers, so that the elements 
of all the most useful knowledge may be early acquired 
through the mere activity of the senses, and the mind's 



* EncydopiBdia Britannica, Art. *' National Edudftlon," 
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instinctive interpretation of what they reveal. It is extra- 
ordinary what a vast amount of facts the child acquires 
respecting the material world and its properties, — respecting 
men and things, — respecting words, and even human cha- 
racter, — in the first three or four years of his existence ; and 
that, too, without a hook or a teacher, or any of the formal 
routine of the school-room. The educator, seeing the strength 
of this perceptive power in early years, wisely determines to 
cultivate it, and make it for a time the chief organ for the 
inculcation of truth and duty upon the mind." 

*' In proportion as the perceptive faculties gradually cease 
to be the predominating feature of the mind's activity, a new 
form of inward intelligence, namely, the power of framing 
ideas and mental representations, comes more and more into 
ascendancy. When an object once perceived returns to the 
consciousness without any renewed presentation of that object 
itself, we term it an act of memory. When we combine 
together ideas and representations, already stored in the 
memory so as to form new notions or new trains of thought, 
we term this imagination ; the order in which these images or 
ideas again succeed one another in the mind, depends upon 
what we term the laws of association;^ and the power of 
representing ideas in external signs forms the gift of language. 
Now here is a whole cluster of mental operations which need 
careful and systematic culture. Unless the memory be duly 
exercised ; unless the imagination be sufficiently vigorous to 
seize new combinations of ideas and realize them distinctly; 
unless the suggestive faculty is in healthy operation, so that 
a steady flow of ideas is kept up according to the natural laws 
of association ; and, lastly, unless there is a capacity of 
embodying such ideas in clear and intelligible language, — no 



* "The laws of association, objec 
tively considered, are by pretty 
general consent admitted to be the 
following: — 1, Similarity; 2. con- 
tiguity in space; 3. contigaity in 



time ; 4. logical affinity of the ideas ; 
5. the connexion of cause and effect." 
— Introduction to Mental Philow* 
phy, by J,Morell, M,A,, LL,D» 
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man can become fit for anj sphere of human life that requires 
aught beyond the mere exercise of brute force." 

" As these operations are fundamental to the mind's well- 
being — as they are essential to form what we term common-^ 
sense — the primary school should certainly aim at their early 
cultivation. For example, something should be done at this 
early period to strengthen the memory. In recent times there 
has been a very considerable tendency to lose sight of this. 
So strong has been the reaction against the old mem^mter or 
rote system, that nothing (it is frequently imagined) can be at 
all serviceable for true mental development, except direct 
appeals to the perceptive faculty on the one hand, or the 
reasoning powers on the other. This reaction still exists, 
and a large portion of our primary schools are still going to 
the extreme of exercising the memory far too little. It does 
not follow that because rote teaching is essentially and 
intolerably bad, therefore nothing should be learned off 
by memory and repeated by rote at aU. Exercises of this 
kind not only strengthen that most important faculty, but aid 
in storing the mind with numerous and valuable ideas that 
become, as it were, the necessary furniture, and the inward 
supply for future intellectual use." 

'' A more important point, because it is less understood, is 
the elementary culture of the imagination, using the term not 
for the productive and poetic faculty, but that more fundamental 
and necessary process, which consists in the power of com- 
bining ideas into new forms, and in thus stretching our mental 
vision beyond the objects of direct and actual experience. No 
one, in fact, can enter into any intelligent or pleasurable 
appreciation of the thoughts or the feelings of others, or 
grasp any subject whatever which lies beyond the reach 
of his own little circle of experiences, unless a kind of 
elasticity has first been given to the faculties by the culture of 
the imagination, i.e., by developing the power of realizing new 
combinations of ideas, or of forming such combinations for 
ourselves. That barrenness of mind, that blank paucity of 
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ideas, that dreary w£uit of all suggestiveness, that living in 
the immediate objects of sense, and that wretched scantiness 
of expression, which we constantly observe as the invariable 
accompaniments of degrading ignorance, arise mainly and 
primarily from the want of imagination. The process of mental 
development has stopped short with the sense perceptions, 
and thus everything beyond them has remained a mere 
intellectual waste. 

" Now observation shows us that the period of boyhood is 
chiefly remarkable for the development and the intense activity 
of the representative powers. The memory at this time of life 
is remarkably active, far more so than is usually the case in 
more advanced years ; the power of seizing vivid ideas of 
things, of recalling them again and again, of combining them, 
of associating them together, of connecting them with appro- 
priate words and signs ; all this is now in the highest state of 
intensity. In after life the mind gets into jnore fixed trains of 
thought ; its habits being formed, the faculties move in certain 
distinct lines of action ; but in boyhood such is not the case. 
Then the mind is versatile, intensely receptive, curious for 
new ideas rather than doggedly set against them, and rapid in 
its association of those ideas with the words that express them. 
This is seen in the wonderful facility with which languages 
are acquired through the ear at this period of life. A child of 
nine or ten years of age will acquire a new language (which 
it hears daily spoken) in half the time, and with far greater 
facility and perfection than an adult can do. The mature 
understanding in the case of the adult actually conies in the way 
of his progress ; the mind is too much occupied with thinking 
and reasoning ; while in the advancing child the representative 
and associative power is entirely in the ascendant, and applies 
itself naturally and vigorously to its own proper task. 

" Now all this has a very important bearing upon the prin- 
ciples and methods of early education. Nature herself dictates, 
if we only observe her procedure, that our chief object at this 
time of life should be to furnish nutriment for the growth 
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and expansion of the powers of inward representation, (t. e,) for 
the strengthening of the memory, for the tndning of the 
imagination, for the active exercise of the laws of association, 
and for the capacity of expressing ideas in correct and 
copious langaage. All these hahits of mind can generally be 
acquired with the greatest facility at this time of life ; but if 
neglected now, so difficult do^s the process of education after- 
wards hecome, that there are a thousand chances to one whether 
they will ever be acquired to any degree of perfection at all. 

*' The practical result of this view of the case is, that we 
ought not to begin too early to stimulate the reasoning faculty, 
properly so called ; but rather to furnish ample material on 
which that faculty, when in due time it comes into ascendancy, 
shall operate. The child has enough to do, so long as he is 
really a child, in exercising his receptive powers, in storing up 
facts and ideas all associated with a proper choice of words and 
phrases, and in cultivating at once the habit of seizing an idea in 
the imagination, and reproducing it in appropriate language. 

" With efficacious attention to the mind's nourishment and 
growth during the early stages of its history, that is, with 
due regard for its physical vigour, careful training of the 
perceptive faculties, and progressive exercises calculated to 
strengthen the memory, enrich the imagination, and develop 
the power of expression, we need have no fear for the sub- 
sequent vigour of the intellectual and reasoning powers. 
Although little may be done in the primary school, with a 
direct reference to the faculties of abstraction, generalization, 
and scientific thought, yet if the basis is laid in an abundant 
stock of ideas, together with the power of combining them 
and expressing them in correct language, the natural force of 
the human reason will be sure to manifest itself in due time^ 
amply sufficient, at any rate, for the wants of those whose 
sphere of life is to be conversant with practical rather than 
scientific pursuits. The proper preparation for all abstract 
thinking, consists in a sound explanatory teaching of the 
principles of grammar; and the best of all roads towards the 
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habit of generalization, is probably an elementary introduction 
into the theory of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry."* 

III. Religious Education. 

1. The necessity of religious culture. "Among the faculties 
of the mind are the affectwrn and the conscience. If the other 
faculties are to be cultivated for the purpose of education, surely 
we must not omit or neglect these. But the cultivation of the 
affections and conscience can be no other than a moral or reli- 
gious operation. Again, the corresponding communication to 
the mind, in this case, must be of such knowledge, such facts 
and truths, as are most powerful to engage and move the affec- 
tions, and to quicken, strengthen, and render sensitive the con- 
science; therefore the knowledge and information that we 
communicate must be of a moral and religious character, for 
such alone will fulfil the required conditions.*' Again, " It is 
utterly impracticable to conduct education without giving moral 
and religious instruction. Teaching and training imply work 
given and done, and obedience required and rendered ; but if 
work, then duty, for how is work to be represented, or under- 
stood, otherwise than as an act of duty ? Now the idea of duty 
is a great moral idea. And obedience, if it is to be intelligent 
human obedience, must proceed from right and good feeling, not 
the feeling which, apparently, in many cases, prompts the obe- 
dience of animals, — of the dog, for instance, or the horse, — but 
the feeling which consists in moral motives, arising from a 
knowledge and perception of moral truths. Hence it is neces- 
sary that such motives should be suggested, and such truths 
taught. And if morality must enter into our system, then must 
religion also. Beligion is the highest and most powerful, but 
it is also the simplest and most natural form of morality, that 
is, if it be the religion of the Bible, of the Gospel, of Christ. 

'< Talk they of morals ? O thou bleeding Lamb ! 
The best morality is love of thee." 



* Report by J. O. Morell, M.A., LL.D., Minutes of Comidl, 1851. 5. 
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*' If it be admitted, then, that work in education is to be im- 
posed, and performed as duty, and that obedience is required 
in education as a moral act, the principle of a moral and re- 
ligious education is conceded." 

Again, '' The earliest educational processes must necessarily 
be of a moral nature. Before webegin to cultivate the intellectual 
powers, or to give information with respect to subjects of know- 
ledge, of whatever character ; before the mind of a child is capable 
of receiving instruction, we must enter upon a course of moral 
training. We find ourselves compelled, at a very early period, 
to adopt means for repressing the selfish principle of human, 
nature, manifesting itself in numerous forms, such as covetous- 
ness, rapacity, anger, vindictiveness, malignity, deceit ; and we 
cannot but endeavour to induce contrary feelings and habits. 
From whatever motive we thus act, it is a moral effect that is con- 
templated, we have a moral end in view. This early treatment 
of every infant is a process of moral cultivation, and must, as 
has been said, far precede all direct communication of know- 
ledge. But religiom knowledge, that supplied by revelation, 
must, if we would act logically and naturally, be the first that 
is communicated, in order to sustain such cultivation. For 
it is religious truth alone that can intelligibly and satisfactorily 
answer the question which the infant mind is almost sure to 
ask, but if not, which would in all cases be suggested, * Why am 
I not to do this ? Why must I, ought I to do that ?' You 
cannot, then, begin education with the purely secular principle. 
This cp.nnot form the basis, the groundwork of the education 
of the human being. At what part of the subsequent and later 
processes, let me ask, are you to discard the principle which 
you found so useful, so absolutely necessary in the first ? When 
will it be safe or advantageous to begin to trust to the secular 
principle alone ? The fact is, that the constitution of human 
nature requires, compels, a moral and religious education, if 
any education is to be given worthy of the name. Man is not 
only a rational, but a moral and a spiritual being, and no part 
of his constitution can be safely ignored, or neglected, in the pre- 
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paration even for the life of this world, least of all that part 
which is his highest distinction and glory."* 

2. The means of religious culture. The teacher has 
not to discover these by the exercise of his faculties; they 
have been furnished by God himself, and hence in the school, 
the Scriptures must occupy the first place. To bring within 
the comprehension of childhood the proofs of their Divine 
origin ; to unfold from day to day their contents ; to point, 
whenever the minds of the pupils are awakened to any moral 
or religious fact, to some passage in the Bible in which it is 
implied or expressed; to test every opinion and practice by 
this infallible rule ; to stimulate to right action by religious 
motives, are means most calculated to create a reverential 
regard for the Word of God, a disposition to yield to its 
guidance, and a determination to adhere with persistent 
tenacity to its decisions. It is high time that those who 
hold that " the Bible and the Bible alone is the religion of 
Protestants " should evince their sincerity by deeds as well as 
words, seeking to imbue the rising generation with the love of 
truth, rather than with the love of party. Let this be done, — 
some Christian churches may lose a portion of their cherished 
peculiarities, — probably all will part with some distinctive 
features, but truth will be the gainer, and a second Eeforma- 
tion, extirpating whatever is not in harmony with " the law 
and the testimony," will usher in " the reign of righteousness 
and peace." 

Again : In the culture of the moral faculties, we must take 
cognisance of the fact that they are depraved. Experience 
confirms the statement, that " folly is bound up in the heart 
of a child." The seeds of evil are there, and only wait 
opportunity to spring up and bear pernicious fruit. We may 
guard the child with sedulous care, isolate him from the 
companionship of his fellows, and shield him as far as possible 
from hurtful influences, but, as the mind develops, painful 

* Education, Elementary and i Bev. W. F. Wilkinson, M.A., Vicar 
LibertL Three Lectuee, by the | of St. Werborgh's, Derby. 
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evidence will appear that there is a moral disease deeply seated 
within. It is said, why not limit religious teaching in public 
schools to the principles of natural religion, and employ 
motives drawn from the fitness of things, or hased on the 
deductions of a utilitarian philosophy. Those who deny 
humon depravity may thus act, hut a Christian teacher must 
adopt means adapted to what he helieves is the moral con- 
dition of childhood— and cannot have recourse to measures 
which experience proves to he inefficacious. 

Again: Religious culture involves the fact of a gracious 
provihion for the recovery and salvation of man. What this 
is— liow wonderfully adapted to the necessities of erring 
humanity — how ahundant the grace which no amount of guilt 
can exhaust, and no condition of moral pollution render 
ahortive, are truths which children can understand, and in 
numberless instances they have been "the power of God 
unto their salvation," " out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings God having perfected praise." 

Again : Religious culture involves a recognition of the fact, 
that an interest in the provision of mercy is obtainable by faith. 
The reading of holy writ, — the exposition of its statements, — 
appeals to the conscience, — devotional exercises, — in short, all 
the instrumentality of instruction and persuasion point to this 
as ** the one thing needful." " He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life, and he that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him." 

Again : Religious culture involves a conviction of the 
necessity of a direct operation of the Spirit of God on the 
heart. " Paul planteth, ApoUos watereth, but God giveth the 
increase." "Neither is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase." These 
statements, properly apprehended, will not discourage but 
stimulate effort ; and, by creating a proper sense of dependence 
on Him whose glory he seeks, will best prepare a teacher to 
" train up his youthful charge in the way they should go." 
The difficulties of the task, — the many indications of the 
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deceitfulness of the human heart, — the frequent disappoint- 
ment of fondly cherished hopes, may awaken feelings of 
despondency, but " they who sow in tears shall reap in joy.*' 
** He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him." 

Again : Keligious culture has for its object the formation of 
character. Hence instruction must be combined with dis- 
cipline. The young cannot too early or too strongly feel 
that religion is a life ; that all teaching from Scripture, all the 
training of the school, and all gracious influences from above, 
are intended to influence the conduct. It is the business 
of the teacher, by repressing evil, and by stimulating right 
tendencies, to form permanent habits. A school is the world 
in miniature. Here are found similar mutual relations, the 
same temptations, the same scope for the discharge of duty ; 
and the teacher has so to exercise the functions of his ofl&ce, 
that school life may develop into a consistent and honourable 
career. This will demand vigilant superintendence, — a care- 
ful study of the characteristics of individual children, — a 
constant effort to secure perfect confidence and esteem, and 
a fixed determination to maintain a high tone of public opinion 
in the little community, by training the scholars to feel that 
they are co-workers with him for the highest good of the 
school, and have with him a moral responsibility, and a deep 
interest in its real welfare. 

Again: Religious culture involves a firm confidence that 
well-directed efforts will be crowned with success. To feel 
that " his labour is not in vain," is the privilege of every one 
who seeks to bring men ** to the obedience of faith," but the 
instructor of the young has special reasons for believing that 
his efforts will neither be unblessed nor unrewarded. He has 
to act on the mind in its most susceptible state, and ere it has 
become "hardened by the deceitfulness of sin" — the means 
he employs are not only of Divine appointment, but are 
obviously adapted to the end contemplated — the promise of 

Co 
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Divine co-operation has been distinctly given, and the saccess 
which has crowned the training of the young, fully vindicates 
the Divine fidelity. 

Again : In religious education, the greatest importance must 
be attached to the religious principles and consistent character 
of the teacher. " The highest qualification," says Dr. Gandlish, 
" of a teacher of youth — a qualification which can be secured 
onlj by the out-pouring of the Spirit of God — a qualification, 
however, which it is our bounden duty to aim at and to pray 
for, is pergonal piety. I am aware that it is difficult to ascertain 
the presence of personal piety, or true and living spirituality, 
in the soul. But it is not difficult to lay down a general 
principle, upon which, so far as human infirmity permits, men 
are to act. I believe that the teachers of youth should be as 
decidedly spiritual men as the ministers of the Gospel them- 
selves. A great delusion has gone abroad upon this subject, 
and it has been thought that we could so fence the teaching 
in our schools — that we could so lay down rules — could so 
enforce the reading of the Word of God and prayer — that it 
did not matter what the teacher was. A delusion has gone 
abroad that our children were safe in these schools, because 
there was a rule that the Bible should be read in them — and 
that they should be opened and closed with prayer. Do I 
undervalue these securities. God forbid. I prize them as 
fences, but as nothing more. Of what avail is it that your 
children are fenced in with prayer and reading the Bible, if 
the pasture into which they are fenced is without the blessing 
of God, and if the Shepherd who feeds them is a shepherd 
who will kill their souls ? I trust we shall start with the con- 
viction that the excellence of a school lies in the teacher. 
Eules are nothing — the man is everything. Tell me what 
the man is. Is he a man of God, a man of prayer, a man 
who makes the welfare of his pupils the subject of daily 
supplication at the throne of grace? Tell me, is your school- 
master such a man, and I don't care what the rules may be ; 
I place my child without hesitation under such a man. And I 
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may remind yon, that it is not human wisdom which can avail 
us here, but, in so far as the instrumentality of man goes, 
human prayer. We depend upon the prayers of God's people." 
" God has revealed to us His will," says Vinet, " and tha 
principles of His government, not in a series of barren maxims, 
but mainly by facts. In the volume which He has given us, all 
is history, or connected with history. It has been sometimes 
said that this book, antique and oriental as it is, cannot 
assimilate with our modern forms of thought. O ! in this 
book of the human race, the local and the temporary disappear 
in the universal. Take the child's word for it ! Without any 
archeeology he understands the Bible, as he does the language 
of his playfellows ; th^s tongue of the childhood of nations 
seems made also for the childhood of men. He not merely 
understands it ; these beautiful stories are his delight. Much 
has been said about making serious truths pleasant, about 
softening their austerity ; it is the favourite aim of writers for 
children. But in this, as in everything else, the Author of the 
Bible is their Master. Who else could so well have sweetened 
the rim of that cup offered to all men, in which childhood tastes 
nothing bitter? Where can be found more attractive read- 
ing? — more magnificent histories? — more dazzling wonders ? 
Where has wisdom been tempered with so much gentleness, or 
gentleness combined with so much wisdom? Where has 
morality been so well carried into action ? This entire volume 
is a history of education, of a vast and sublime education, that of 
the human race ; the child, without being told, apprehends it, 
as his own education. It is himself, poor and feeble creature 
as he is, that he dares to recognize in this collective man, in 
this child of ages, whose moral life, narrated, described and 
prophesied, extends with an infinite variety of details, from 
the first verse of Genesis to the last of the Apocalypse. As 
the deep things of men, so the deep things of God, reveal them- 
selves to his childish eye. He touches with his little hand 
the wonders of the Infinite. God has spoken in His wisdom 
and in His goodness ; he hears this glorious voice — the 
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Word has dwelt among men, fall of grace and trath ; the child 
raceivfsH Him into bis memory, appropriates, feeds on Him, 
and Hpite of ignorance and inexperience, knows already more 
truths than ancient sages found or sought.*' 

" Ah ! if you would have men love the Saviour, let them 
learn of Him in infancy. Lead them as little children to the 
Crucified, tell them all the extent of His love for them; that 
when they were lost sheep, without shepherd or fold. He 
came to seek them in the wilderness, and gave His life to 
gather them into the fold of heaven. Do not be afrsdd to 
upeak to them of their misery, of their sinfulness, of that need 
of mercy which they share with their parents, with you ; they 
will believe you as well or better than if they were philo- 
sophers, for their consciences will say amen to the word that 
condemns them, and the ear of their understanding is still 
pure. They have not yet 'sought out many inventions.' 
Let these young plants grow up in the truth ; feed them from 
year to year with stronger aud more solid nourishment, that 
faith and reason may grow together, that their reason at each 
fresh step may cling more closely to the Divine reason. 
Lay a foundation of conviction, of Christian experience, of 
religious habits, of grave and sweet remembrances for the 
evil days, which the season of pride and passion will bring. 
Why should we belie, on this one point, what is so often said 
of the force of first impressions ? How should a childhood 
thus trained be without influence in after life? and even if 
for a time the pupil of the Divine Master should stray from 
the right path, is there not reason to hope that his wanderings 
will be less fatal, his return surer and speedier to the port 
which has sheltered his youth? Hasten then to implant 
Christianity in the heart, before the example of tfie world, its 
joys, its vanities, its false wisdom, shall have covered it with a 
thick crust. The Saviour bids you * suffer little children to 
come to Him ;' do yet more, lead them to His arms, place them 
in His Divine guardianship."* 

* L'Educatioo, La FamiUe et la Society. Par A. Vinet. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM, ITS FITTINGS, AND FURNITURE.* 

The Building. 

Site, — The main desiderata in reference to situation are 
that it should be dry, airy, and accessible ; not contiguous to 
any unwholesome manufacture, or marsh, or stagnant pool. 
A piece of open ground adjoining, to serve as play-ground and 
garden, will be found most advantageous, and for an infant 
school indispensable. . If the school is mixed, there ought 
to be separate play-grounds for boys and girls. 

Size of Building, — Before a school-room is planned, — and the 
observation applies equally to alterations in the internal fittings 
of an existing school-room, — the number of children who are 
likely to occupy it ; the number of classes into which they 
ought to be grouped ; whether the school should be " mixed," 
or the boys and girls should be in different rooms, are points 
that require to be carefully considered, in order that the 
arrangements of the school may be designed accordingly. 

The children in any place between the ages of three 
and fourteen may be estimated at a fourth of the whole 
population. From this number are to be deducted those 
who are not likely to attend a public day-school — those 
who attend similar institutions — and those who, from the 
negligence of parents, the demand for juvenile labour, and 



* The following instractions are 
based on "The School Builder's 
Goide/' by Rev. Canon Richson, M. A.; 
•* Parochialia ; or Church, School, 
and Parish/' by Rev. John Sandford, 
M. A. ; " Hints on the Building and 



Management of Schools," by Harry 
Chester, Esq.; and Memorandum 
respecting the Organization of 
Schools, issued by the Committee of 
Council on Education. Illustrative 
plans are given in the Appendix. 
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Other caQses, are not likely to avail themselves of the advan- 
ifif^cH offered. It is calculated that an area of seven sqnare 
feet should be provided for each child ; bat the capacity of 
the rf }om depends, not merelj on the area, but on the area, the 
hhape, the positions of the doors and fireplaces, the organiza- 
tion of the school, and the mode in which it is fitted np. If, 
also, as is frequently the case, other uses of the building are 
contemplated, a larger space should be provided. The width 
of at least 16 to 18 feet is desirable in every case. 

Ff/rm, — The most convenient form of room is that of a 
parallelogram ; its proportion varying according to the extent 
of its area. Suitable proportions are : The length double 
the breadth, or the length : breadth : : 1 J to 1. The height 
should vary with the size of the room, but must not be less 
than 13 feet from the tye-beam, or more than 16 feet. 

I'odtion of Doors, Windows and Fire-pkuses. — It is • most 
desirable to have as much unbroken space of blank wall as 
posHible on the sides of the room, in order to secure suitable 
positions for the desks and gallery. Doors should be so placed 
and hung as to be least liable to occasion draughts, and with this 
view a porch or lobby, with a second or outer door, will be 
found useful. Locks are unnecessary, except to the outer doors, 
and the inner doors should be light, and hung on falling hinges. 
The windows, all of which should open, should be five feet from 
the ground, and where there is choice are best placed on the east 
and west sides of the room. If the school-room be lighted from 
above, dormers are generally preferable to skylights. The 
plan of introducing light from above has many advantages : 
among others, it interferes less than any other with the side 
walls, which are wanted for continuous rows of desks on the 
one hand, and for the suspension of maps, pictures, or diagrams 
on the other. An end wall should not be chosen for a fire- 
place, unless it be in rooms which are wide enough to have 
groups on each side. . 

Partitions, — It is sometimes necessar}' to connect two rooms 
means of a framed partition, either made to fold together 
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or to slide upon rollers in an iron groove. It is impossible 
by any plan to exclude sound altogether, and to work the 
school as one, with a male and female teacher, will be found in 
many cases expedient. The best form of a partition is to 
have one large central opening ; and if there are double 
wooden doors made to slide with an intervening space, the 
children in one room will be least likely to disturb those in 
the other. 

Flocyr. — If the planks used for flooring are cut into short 
lengths, they will be the less noisy. 

Elevation, — The several departments and classes of the 
school being determined, and the area necessary for each 
portion of the work being calculated, the scholars may be sur* 
rounded (as it were) with proper walls, and such directions be 
given to the architect as will enable him to prepare a con- 
venient and economical plan. 



Fittings. 

Desks and Forms. 

1. A school not receiving infants should generally be divided 
into at least four classes or sections. 

2. Parallel forms and desks, graduated according to the ages 
of the children, should be provided for all the scholars in actual 
attendance ; and, therefore, a school-room should contain at 
least four groups of parallel forms and benches. 

3. The four groups of forms and benches may be arranged 
along one wall, and in front of the desks there must be suflfi- 
cient room for the teachers to stand at a proper distance from 
their classes, and for the classes to be drawn out when neces- 
sary in front of the desks. Where the room will not admit of 
the four groups on one side, the opposite side or the end of 
the room must be used. 

4. A group should not contain more than three rows of forms 
and desks, because, in proportion to the depth, the teacher must 
raise his voice to a higher pitch, and thus exhaust himself, 
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The following pages are a record of personal experience. I 
have long been interested in the work of popular education, 
and for the past fifteen years it has almost exclusively occupied 
my attention. Regarding the training of the young as inyolv- 
ing religious instruction and discipline, the school has appeared 
to me one of the most valuable instrumentalities of Christian 
churches, entitled to share their sympathy, support, and* super- 
intendence. With these convictions, the position I hold 
was accepted; and though frequently compelled to engage 
in controversy, and to oppose schemes of public instruction 
based on general or local taxation, my pleasantest employ- 
ment has been to discover methods by which the resources 
of the people could be best developed, a system of education at 
once thorough and practical brought into operation, and the 
interference of the State shown to be as unnecessary as it is 
inexpedient. 

If the school is an essential element in the idea of a church, 
every such organization should aim to provide for the children 
of its own communion, and of those who come within the 
sphere of its influence, such an education as it can thoroughly 
commend. Duty is only limited by ability ; and in this, as 
well as in other departments of service, the poorer churches 
have a claim on the assistance of the wealthier. The means 
of education required in different places vary considerably, and 
it is the part of wisdom to decide what provision will best meet 
existing wants. Often the establishment of one school will 
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y^^jiiz?t 'ijt w^T 5:r % s^o: :=.•!. ic-l diis ei«2i:sjJlT wbolt lead to 
7-*j: 5ir3K»r eEi?*i5i:!i: azii wji^re a dJlT-s^ci^x*l in its simplest 
5;r3i ia ni:« pnd stive, an erenin^-scfcool mar be tmt nsefdl, 
Mut ^r;r«tC'> croTe the ss^rm of a nscwe sTssematic effort. 

Iz mxr be senioeable briedj to des^be the forms pablie 
i«^uv>«Ji auET ssnzse : and tkoo^ the immediate object of the 
iv'.iVr'.^'Z ^'iTZrS^ous is the promotion of primair education, 
^yrjrr izjitivizlfyns are noticed as essential parts of a general 
^..*ta^, wti-h- carried out b j Noneontbrmist chnrcbes, would be 
trt <*rzifs*i*:Te as the existing necessitr — ^worthy of the principles 
t?,.^ ^r^jfe^iS, and of the part thej have acted in the progressive 
dfirr^l'.^roeot of ciTil and reli^ous libertr. 

Thf Jn/ani Sch/jci is intended for bojs and girls horn, three 
tr, neren f/r eight years of age. The early removal of children 
fr^m v:h/y>L eansed by the demand for juvenile labour, renders 
^Arij tru fling essential, and suggests that the instruction 
thorild be a preparation for the Juvenile School. Without 
iur/^enng with the physical development of the child, its 
au^it{/>n may be directed to subjects forming a simple, 
JH well-defined and progressive course, bearing on those 
^l^^mentH of knowledge which are important in relation to 
t^f^; ^^^(agements of after life, and to the carrying on of a 
e^mme cf self-culture. With exercises in speaking, to 
fiirf^i<^ihen. and develop the organs of articulation, simple con- 
v^rr^ationa on pictures and objects to awaken the perceptive 
/aenliicfff and suitable physical exercises to cultivate the habit of 
jfTf/mpi obedience, the art of reading may be taught by means of 
wniiti^ — an employment strictly mechanical and imitative, but 
ealcnlftted to excite the interest and fix the attention, and so to 
m^enrtft by the easiest process, the acquisition of the two great 
inatmments of future progress. With this may be combined 
the iimplest calculations, illustrated by sensible objects, and 
»o constructed as to give a clear comprehension of the funda- 
mental principles of arithmetic. These subjects must be 
taught daily for brief periods, and the instruction must have a 
definite aim, each step being preparatory to the next. Chil- 
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dren thus trained will pass, at seven or eight years of age, 
into a higher department, well grounded in the elements of 
arithmetic, able to read with intelligence, correct articulation, 
and suitable modulation, and having attained in writing a pro- 
ficiency which will render the performance of home exercises 
easy. Two years of school life may thus be saved. 

The Juvenile School, either for boys or girls, is intended for 
children from seven or eight years of age and upwards, who 
continue in it till their education is completed. Where there 
is no infant department, younger children are usually admitted. 
The subjects taught should have a distinct bearing on the 
pursuits of after life, and the processes of instruction cannot 
be too disciplinary. With a school period of limited dura- 
tion, what is essential in the ordinary occupations of life must 
have precedency, no amount of general information compen- 
sating for hesitating and unintelligent reading, bad writing, 
incorrect spelling, and ignorance of commercial arithmetic. 
These subjects, however, must be so taught as to strengthen 
the mental powers, and form good intellectual habits. The 
listless and passive reception of unexplained and unappreciated 
statements is of little value ; but habits of mental activity and 
self-reliance, once acquired, endure, and will produce the best 
results. While, however, the teacher seeks, by the methods 
he adopts in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, to 
create the power of voluntary attention, of accurate and inqui- 
sitive observation, of patient investigation and correct reason- 
ing, he will have no difficulty in blending with these subjects 
instruction in geography, history, the facts of physical science, 
vocal music, and drawing ; and if any scholars remain in the 
school longer than is usual, the elements of algebra and 
geometry may be acquired. In a girls* school, plain needle- 
work is an object of importance, demanding, as it deserves, 
considerable time. 

The Mixed Juvenile School, comprising boys and girls, is a 
convenient arrangement where only one school can be sustained. 
It may be conducted either by a male or female teacher ; but if 
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iinr tilt iiTTina: tt-^-vt^-.o:. mc^ t* maukt iar -mK^tans: "^ girls 
ntviLfwiiTiL. Il jat^s T..i7ii5v 1^; ^.Ui«»a. wiL nfxffli 1« •i^an- 
iurreoii^T ^imttarirt. n- s ii--^^ aiiil leJiMut TfiK^ier in Ae smie 
rooiiL iikt camnsr^ ^wicL itrunr srsflretL. iv^ ah^ Bia lae master 
limvinr chuTiSr it ^Uix ^l^':*^ oirrnir iiit innf oprosed to needle- 
wurk. TiH 3ni5s'L nistL u-jnanu^ m* nus ^7 t inii viidiful- 
HBBi. im lin^ par: it lin xtsaiiiitr- , hic smsf ^Jtf iMtflita attend- 
iiur a ficii.Ki. ic -nn^ sluxL mmrif wiihmi: i«Bsri««Jfla in. the 
i»tii^liiHn2riii»i»df^ jn ^cmii u±f7 Tt^suit,. xiipr msr Ve so ttwnea, 
when iiistmcOf c * .^pt-^i:- ihu: ^itejr wmmixs natrfe ^«»a»c*"^ 

Tke SactmtM'-^ tr I^wyt X'liixXtr-r.^^ Sciu»u 35 iBiaded for 
tli06€ wbo can BkdK ibt tt,^ €3Mnsff a: edacczK dieir chil- 
dren- The fet« xarr fr:im i:^ "» 1;»5. per cixaraw, and the 
ia^truetioii, viillst anlira^izic •!»# estftPTTii^ <e a <M«Macieial 
edueaJUon, maj inclaie maiLaaKarsw ^izoam lizspnaajes, draw- 
ing, and Tocal mn^c S-ii inssnanMos are mneh. needed. 
The cLeubs thej beneiit iKiH prriitrih- oivaxnr posaxioBS of some 
iniiuenee, and'if with iharoagh inieLeciaai cnhnie is combined 
careful religions tzaining^ thej ibmt he instraments of great 
power. Schools of this class among Xoneon£»misls are 
comparatively rare, and a lar^ nnmber of joang persons are 
in early life brought nnder misleading inftnences. Parents 
should take a prominent part in establishing and managing 
a Bchool of this kind, and a suitable room being secured and 
adapted, the fees will, in most instances, meet the expenditure. 

The Proprietary or Upper Middle Class &*oo«.— This institu- 
tion is similar to what is termed in England a grammar 
school, in Scotland a high school, and in Germany a gym-r 
nasium, and is intended to furnish, on moderate terms, a 
liberal education. The pupils may either reside with the 
principal masters, or under one general management. The 
Ohuroh of England having an almost exclusive control of the 
Anilnwtid grammar schools, it is no less the duty than the in- 
^ Nonconformists to provide for the young members 
>mmuni^ not only high intellectual advantages, but 
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a culture which shall huild up in their minds a manly inde- 
pendence, and lead them to understand and appreciate the 
great principles of religious freedom. * 

In bringing this scheme into operation, great encouragement 
is afforded by the position the education question now occupies. 
Those who have incurred considerable sacrifice, rather than 
compromise their principles, may gather from the history of 
Government interference, fresh reasons to justify their course 
in the past, and new motives for energetic action in the future. 
We have seen the Parliamentary grant of £20,000 in 1833 
increased to £803,794 in 1861, making a total expenditure of 
£6,194,683 ; and of this the Church of England has received 
82 per cent. Among the other recipients are, the British and 
Foreign School Society, £515,616 13s. 8d. ; the Wesleyans, 
£269,998 3s. lOd. ; the Eoman Catholics, £216,868 6s. 6d. — 
Minutes of Council, 1861-2. We have seen two schemes based 
on local taxation, one for secular education, the other compre- 
hensive of various religious bodies, vigorously advocated in 
and out of Parliament, abandoned by their originators and 
supporters — ^we have seen a national system embodied in a 
series of resolutions introduced into the legislature by Earl 
Russell, and after lengthened discussion withdrawn as equally 
unpalatable to the country and to their representatives — we 
have seen a Eoyal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
working of the existing system, reporting, after extensive 
and minute investigation, that the schools aided by the 
parliamentary grant have afforded the means of instruction 
to one-third of the population, for whose benefit the public 
money has been voted, that one scholar in four has 
acquired a fair knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and " that the junior classes of schools, comprehending the 
majority of children, do not learn, or learn imperfectly, the 
most necessary part of what they come to learn — reading* 
writing, and arithmetic." On which the Edinburgh Beviewer 
remarks : " It is impossible to carry bathos further. This 
vast expenditure, this huge machinery, this office of State, this 
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annj of exxmoKis sda rzi57»e:t::c^ sxii tL:^ elabossfce Beport of 
a Bojal Conunisac^n. eni -v:.^ ^2fee ii£Tr-.<T=rfrip that evoytliiiig^ 
is most pezietrt, cRvytf t^ic ibe acj-Sie^ of ehiidren do not 
learn, or learn imj^rfciTLly. "^ raliakc^s :<f rTrman knowledge 
whieh we profess to ^^tMiiL ibcsx. / We baxe seen the Govern- 
ment, after th^e d:sc>>ssre&. sef-rrr:??' xo redbim a srstean 
alike eostlr azid iz<c5cir::rre bv m -Revis&i Code," which, 
czeated an agitaiic*n aiDccif:;: the lecpksLis of tlie pnblie 
bonntr thron^om like wbi-je Land, in wliich the daim 
of "Tested risiiis* w^as si piv-cniiirm, ai>d ev«y proposed 
retrenehment so Tic*ic2ii2T deno^nkfiEd. thai it miiiiit he infjened 
that the object of the grani was of m^d^ less moment diandie 
personal inteiesis of tliose br whom it had been shared. We 
haTe seen the Honse of Commons scb^eicted to a piessuie of 
interested partis unprecedented in nic«iem times, compelling 
the Goremment to aeqniesee in a compromise, bj which some 
articles of the Berised Code bare been modined, bat leaving 
nntooched its essential principle that pajment is only to be 
made for ascertained results; and fiom the "Instmetions 
to Her IfjQesty's Inspectors of Schools npon the Administra- 
tion of the Bevised Code,'' jnst issued, we learn that *' only the 
cluldren of parents belonging to the classes who support them- 
selves bj manual labour are to receive instruction at the public 
expense/' These changes, which the most sanguine amongst 
ns had not dared to expect, will, we trusty be the harbingers of 
f^terations giving free scope for the discharge of parental obli- 
gations, and the enterprises of Christian philanthropv. 

The modification of the system administered bj the Com* 
miit^M^ of Privy Council, while it places volimtary schools in a 
intfra advantageous position, leaves imafiected the grounds on 
wbi<;h ttie aid it offers has been and must continue to be 
de^;liru5d« 

I, It makes ih^ teaching of religion obligatory, and thus 
violiiU;» ttu» principles of those who repudiate the receipt of 
nion/;y vtimui by taxation, and granted by Government for 
»u»iaining tli« Christian religion. This is proved by the fact 
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that aid has been refiised to schools in which the Bible is not 
read. " To us it seems plain that precisely the same objections 
which are felt to the Government support of religion, apply to 
that support when afforded to religious schools. To say that 
the object of this patronage is in the former case religion accu- 
rately defined, and that in the latter it is secular instruction 
chiefly, religion being only an appendage, without control 
exercised either over its nature, or the extent to which it is 
communicated, is a distinction which, as it affects the principle 
of the question, is much too fine to be satisfactory. The fact 
is, that religious instruction is a necessary condition, without 
which the money cannot be obtained. To pay for religion, and 
to pay for something else, of which nevertheless religion is an 
essential element, comes very much to the same thing to ordi- 
nary minds. The only difference is, that in the one case 
religion is openly and honestly dealt with ; in the other, it is 
dealt with indirectly. It is far from being clear how the con- 
science which revolts at the one should be quiet and comfort- 
able under the other. To affirm that the former is a bad thing, 
while the latter is unobjectionable, will seem to a man of plain 
understanding as if our objection lay not to the tbing itself, 
but to the degree and circumstances of it. There is no 
consistency in this, and it is our settled impression, that to 
acquiesce in such a system must seriously impair the sincerity 
of our testimony against the evils attendant on the application 
of the public money to religious purposes."* 

II. It equally aids all varieties of religious creed; thus 
setting aside the supremacy of truth, and creating a precedent 
for bringing all forms of religious teaching under State pay. 
We assert for all opinions, indifferently, perfect freedom of 
utterance, but this principle has no analogy to the latitudi- 
narian spirit which would stretch forth a helping hand to every 
variety of theological belief. If there be religious truth, we are 
bound to labour for its diffusion as such; and what we may 



* Rev. John Kelly, of Liverpool. 
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not do, as individnals, to weaken its position, we may not do 
as a confederacy of individuals, or, in other words, as a State. 
The subsidizing of all religious denominations through the 
school, does violence to the conscience, not of this man onlj, 
or of that, but of every man in the kingdom who has a 
conscience for truth, and may become a precedent for the 
payment out of public resources of the ministers of religion 
of all sects — a result which could not fail to be most calamitous 
to our country. "No nation," it has been well observed, "caa 
be great, or remain so, without a real and predominant faith 
in somewhat distinctive — somewhat to fire their enthusiasm, 
nerve their energies, and master and direct their will ; virtue 
was never yet bom of generalities or negatives — it must be 
cradled in the heart; and the heart takes cognizance of 
nothing which is not to it individual and definite. When all 
creeds come to be publicly supported, none will be cared for 
as divine.*? 

* 

III. It affords no guarantee for the religious character of 
the teacher. This is an affair Government cannot deal with ; 
attainments may be tested by examinations, moral character 
may be ascertained by testimonials, but the State has no test 
to which it can subject the living principle of piety. 

IV. " It is in opposition to the principles of industrial freedom, 
which have been triumphantly established as the basis of our 
legislative policy. Now, what is freedom of trade — the liberty to 
exchange without restriction the products of industry ? It is not 
merely the economical, material right of buying in the cheapest, 
and selling in the dearest market. It is this, and something 
higher. It is the application, to one particular department of 
human action, — that of industry, — of a principle which is 
equally applicable, wherever man's actions and interests are 
concerned. And the principle is, that no individuals, or 
classes, or ruling powers, have any right, natural or acquired, 
to restrict the freest development of the faculties and energies 
of the individual, so long as these do not infringe the like 
claims to freedom of every other individual ; and further, that 
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in no conceivable circumstances can an individual be restricted 
in his industry, or deprived of his property, for the' sake of 
conferring some supposed benefit on other individuals or 
classes. So that free-trade simply means leaving every man 
to his own resources, and employing the physical force of 
Government merely to protect him from the injustice and 
oppression of those who might attempt to curtail or destroy 
this freedom. Now, if it be right to leave a man thus unaided 
to exercise his industry, — aright to cast him on his own 
resources, to subject him to the ordeal of a relentless com- 
petition, to provide for him no resource against the fluctua- 
tions of trade, of the seasons, of fashion, of new inventions 
and discoveries — knowing all the while that he can only 
succeed, if strong, — ^must succumb, if weak : I say, if this be 
done, — done rigidly, unswervingly, in this particular depart- 
ment of action,— on what ground can it be urged, that such a 
man shall have a public provision made for the schooling of 
his children ? In everything else he is to be free, — that is, 
unaided, — in industry, trade, family, opinion, worship ; for all 
these, he must look to himself; — ^for education, only, he must 
depend on the State. The Government is admitted, by its 
own members, to be the worst cultivator, trader, manufacturer ; 
but, in lieu of these, it is asserted to be the most perfect of 
educators. Even on economical grounds, it appears to me, 
that the voluntary principle, applied to education, might 
be defended. For, if demand be the best regulator of 
supply, why should not the supply of schools and school- 
masters b^ left to the same law ? Or, if the open compe- 
tition of the market secure the best and cheapest article, why 
should not the quality of education benefit by competition? 
Or, if a man must be left free to choose his own market, with- 
out paying to another tax or toll for the exercise of the rightt 
why should he, in addition to paying for the education of his 
own children at the school of his choice, be taxed for the 
benefit of his neighbour's children ? I say, then, that on these, 
the lowest grounds, it might be maintained that there is 
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this inner and indiridoal life. The stage upon which we are all 
pUu;ed is crowded with opportunities inTiting it to action — all 
its appropriate exercises are accompanied by pleasure — all its 
neglects entail penalty. Within the range of his capabilities, 
each man is made responsible for the progress and welfare of 
the world ; each has his post, his influence, his power orer 
other minds, his share of social importance^ The first, the 
most natural, and, in the long run, the most effectiYe, appeal 
of want and misery for help and alleTiation« is to individual 
sympathy and sense of social obligation. No &vourable re- 
sponse to that appeal can be given without improving and 
ennobling the nature of him that gives it. Society trained 
up under such an arrangement-— encouraged on the one 
hand, by the ample rewards which follow the discharge of obli- 
gation, and disciplined on the other, by the sharp penalties 
incurred by neglect, gradually gets the better of selfish- 
ness, becomes more thoughtful, acquires a greater sensibility 
of conscience, and drops, one after another, as not only use- 
less, but cumbersome, most of those severe restraints and 
appliances of coercion which it once judged to be absolutely 
indispensable. I augur no lasting good to society from the 
▼ery general disposition of the present age to merge individual 
responsibility into that of civil gOTemment, and to perform 
our duty to our neighbour by a sort of public proxy, — ^thus 
attempting to evade the penalties of our own indolence and 
selfishness, by purchasing a joint-stock substitute for fulfilling 
our solemn trust. If peril arises to our social security and 
our free institutions, from the growth in our midst of a formi- 
dable excrescence of ignorance and vice, does not that peril 
warn us for some nobler purpose than that of going back to 
coercive principles, and of renouncing our reliance upon all 
the higher motives to exertion? When Providence affixed to 
our social selfishness and inactivity the appropriate penalty of 
danger to our social interests, was it with the design of 
•purring us forward to increased vigilance, generosity, and 
concern for others, or of driving us into a resignation of the 
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high and honourable charge committed to us, into the hands 
of civil gorernment ? The men who counsel us to consent to 
a legal provision of the means of education for the poor, point 
to the consequences resulting from many generations of delin- 
quency ; and, instead of deducing therefrom the most cogent 
argument for instant, earnest, and self-denying activity, tell us 
that virtue must he abandoned as inefEcient, and that we 
must seal our own humiliation by invoking the interposition 
of force. I object to this, as treachery to the moral dignity 
of society. I protest against this hasty revocation of the com- 
mission it holds — or, rather, this passionate and unmanly 
transfer of it to other hands. I challenge the right of any 
people, however unanimous, to shift the responsibility which 
God has imposed upon them as individuals, upon the shoulders 
of a mere Oonmiittee for the whole. And I am compelled to 
wonder whither lias fled the respect of Christian men for their 
own nature, to say nothing of the genius of the religion which 
they profess, when, in a matter so vital as the training up of 
childhood, they ask that their country shall be relieved from 
any further .trial of the law and dispensation of moral obliga- 
tion, and shall be subject, henceforth, to the law of brute force. 
It is a concession made to laziness ; one of those short cuts 
by which national sloth hopes to save itself the toil of a tedious 
journey — ^the vulgar impatience which cannot wait to untie a 
knot, but calls for a knife to cut it — the puerile officiousness 
which, distrusting the influence of sunshine and rain to open 
the rose-bud, pulls it open with rude Angers, and thinks to 
hasten it to its blushing and beauteous maturity. It bodes no 
good ; it bodes, I fear, darker and drearier times, this itching 
propensity to go down to Egypt for help — to run for shelter 
from the land of promise, to the land of horsemen and 
chariots. If we take not heed, it will put back the moral 
destinies of the world for many generations.*'* 

* Crosby Hall Lectures : On the | ment with Popnlar Edacation, hj 
KoQ-izLtearferenoe of the Govern- | Edward Miall, Esq. 
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Whether the education of the people is a fanction of 
Oovemment, is a question which the failure of the existing 
system and the evils it has created is forcing on the 
attention of thoughtful minds. As objections to the ritual 
and polity of the Established Church felt by the early Non- 
conformists eventually issued in a conviction that religion 
does not come within the province of the magistrate, 
so the controversies originated by the working of State-aid 
in education will probably establish the conclusion that educa- 
tion not less than religion is best left to the action of moral 
forces. An indication of the tendency of public opinion is 
furnished by the significant words of Lord Stanley, M.P., who, 
at the inauguration of the Stockport Mechanics' Institution, says 
of these institutions, ** I value them, not least, because, of all 
our educational arrangements, they alone have been from the 
first, are now, and I hope will always continue to be, indepen- 
dent of Government subsidies and Government control;" 
adding, ** I believe that one of the leading controversies of the 
next age will turn on the question, 'At what point shall 
the limit be fixed of State interference, and of individual 
action ?' I do not hesitate to declare my belief that the habit 
of acting individually and collectively, without reference to any 
central authority, constitutes one of the main distinctions 
between an energetic and a feeble community." Keferring to 
this address of Lord Stanley, the Times observes, " The aid 
of Government towards the maintenance of a school is exceed- 
ingly convenient, but even the strongest advocates of State 
assistance cannot divest themselves of the feeling, that to do 
without that aid, if much less convenient, is much more 
honourable. The first every one feels is a step in the wrong, 
the second in the right direction. Historical induction, the 
only source from which we have as yet gained any firm ground 
for speculation on political science, has clearly established 
that nations are free, happy, energetic, and progressive, in 
proportion as they possess in themselves the habit of acting, 
individually or collectively, without the intervention of the 
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'Government ; and that, in proportion as mankind have learned 
to look to some central and superior authority to initiate, to 
support, and to reward their labours, they have unlearnt one 
of the very best portions of their nature, and excluded those 
causes which conduce most directly, and most efficiently, to 
greatness and to happiness. If a system of education, directed 
from a centre, and absorbing gradually more and more of in- 
dividual and local energy into the vortex of central control, 
can be carried on without degrading the spirit and emascula- 
ting the energies of the education movement, it will be the first 
act of central administration which has been able to effect the 
good at which it aims without establishing, side by side with it, 
an evil of even greater magnitude." Sir John Coleridge, lately 
one of her Majesty's Judges, and also lately one of the members 
of the Koyal Commission on Education, at the meeting of the 
Honiton Church Association, cheerfully looks forward to the 
day when all Government aid will be withdrawn from the 
Church of England. " We must prepare ourselves," he says, 
** to do our own work. I am far from thinking, either that that 
is an impossible thing to be done, or a thing we ought not to 
accept with hearty good-will and thankfulness, trusting that 
with the blessing of God we may make the best of our course. 
I am very far from grieving that the time is coming when assist- 
ance from the national funds will be wholly unnecessary. In 
many — in the larger number of schools at this moment, they 
are without the means of any assistance in the shape of a 
grant for educational purposes, and yet are not going on with- 
out doing great good in the country. I cannot help thinking 
that those receiving help might take a lesson. If this be done, 
we shall be able, by increasing a little the payment from the 
poor, and increasing a great deal the assistance we ourselves 
give, to render some service ; and I think there can be no 
doubt, whenever this happens, that the state of education in 
this country will be improved. Whenever it may please God 
to grant this, I trust that the parents of this country will be 
raised to a sense of the duty incumbent on th©n> to edn«MA, 
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or contribute to the education of, their children, and that the 
friends of the poor will be stimulated to give a great deal 
more, so as to supply whatever may be wanting from other 
sources/' 

The education of the people is a question closely related to 
the highest objects of Nonconformist churches, and the words 
of the Bishop of London forcibly express our deepest convic- 
tions : — *^ In no department can our energy be more blessed than 
in conducting the work of religious education ; and whatever 
set of persons gains possession of the young in our schools, will 
infallibly become the dominant body in the country in the days 
that are opening upon us." It is a question also deserving the 
most serious consideration, whether we can afiford to teach our 
people to relieve themselves of a part of their obligations 
without undermining the principles on which we rely for the 
maintenance of our religious institutions ? " Keligion is, with 
us, thrown for its support on the voluntary contributions of 
our people. We have adopted this principle, not from necessity, 
but from choice, regarding it as the divinely authorised method 
of sustaining the cause of Christ. In an important sense this 
is our strength. We are accustomed to make our appeal to 
this principle. We labour to create and augment the convic- 
tions of its obligation, and the habit of meeting the demands 
made upon us is the necessary means of rendering it efficient. 
Principles grow in power as they are put into exercise. What- 
ever indicates a want of confidence in the principle itself, or 
disturbs the habit of acting upon it, may insensibly be attended 
with far-reaching consequences affecting the whole of our 
religious arrangements, which we may live to deplore. In 
this view of the case, the presentation of public money for the 
support of our schools comes before us in the form of a 
temptation, which a wise regard to our own interests, if no 
higher ground existed, should lead us firmly to resist"')' 



* Rev. John Kelly, liyerpool. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

THE PARTIES ON WHOM EDUCATION DEVOLVES. 

The relation in which parents stand to their children im- 
plies an obligation not only to support but to educate them, 
since they are bound to promote the well-being of those whom 
God has committed to their charge. Parents have facilities 
for the discharge of this duty possessed by no other person ; 
they have at least the competency for the work, which strong 
interest supplies, and on them this duty has been laid by the 
express command of God. Its neglect is one of the severest 
injuries a parent can inflict on his children, and one of the 
greatest offences he can commit against society and against 
God. 

In the early efforts to promote popular education in this 
country, the obligation of parents was but slightly recognised, 
and to a large extent the measures adopted were of an elee- 
mosynary character. A wide interval of separation between 
the wealthier and poorer classes prevented community of effort, 
and benevolence assumed very much the form of patronage. 
Endowments for educational purposes existing in all parts of 
the country, and the opening of schools, which not only 
offered gratuitous instruction, but various bounties in the 
shape of clothing and other gifts, were the principal opportu- 
nities by which the children of the labouring poor could obtain 
the elements of useful knowledge. The range of such opera- 
tions was limited by their costliness, and though not unpro- 
ductive of good they failed to awaken the interest or secure 

B 
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the co-operation of parents j and instead of cultivating the 
sentiments of self-respect and manly independence, engendered 
a feeling that children attended school rather to please others 
than for their own good. 

" The records and the recollections which descnhe society 
so recently as fifty years ago, bear testimony to a state of 
ignorance and immorality so dense and general that, if any 
inember of the present generation could be suddenly trans- 
ported to that earlier period, he would probably be scarcely 
able, notwithstanding many abiding landmarks, to believe him- 
self in England, and would certainly regard the change which 
half a century has witnessed in the manners of the people as 
but little short of the miraculous."* This change dates from 
the period when a new era in the history of popular education 
was inaugurated by Joseph Lancaster and Dr. Bell. Their 
plans devolved on parents some share in the culture of their 
offspring, which, though at first very trifling,t produced in 
1861, £269,136. J This new element in educational operations 
is coincident with rapid progress — in 1818, the proportion of 
day-scholars to the population was 1 in 17*26 ; in 1833, 1 in 
11-26 ; in 1861, 1 in 8i ; and in 1861, 1 in 7-26 ; an increase 
exceeding that of the population, and placing this country in a 
position not inferior to that occupied by other European 
countries. 

These facts indicate social progress, and the existence in 
the commimity of a profounder sense of mutual dependence. 
Charity in its absolute form is now largely superseded by 
friendly assistance, kindly tendered to those who are striving to 
discharge their obligations. As a natural result, indications 
of self-reliance are appearing, — education is better appreciated, 
willingness to bear a larger share of its cost is evinced ; and 
in co-operating for the common weal, different classes of 



* Horace Mann. 

t Joseph Lancaster posted the fol- 
lowing notice on his school- door: — 
"All that will, may send their chil- 
dren, and have them educated freely ; 



and those that do not wish to have 
education for nothing, may pay for 
it if they please.' 



t» 



X Census, 1851. 
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society are learning that they are connected by the bond of a 
common interest. The time may never arrive when the hand 
of generous help can be dispensed with, but if aid is given 
with a wiser discrimination, it will become more productive, 
and be unattended with evils, the baneful influence of which yet 
lingers amongst us. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that all that is possible 
has been done to divest the public school of the aspect of 
charity, and to create in the minds of parents a due sense of 
their responsibility, or that all the expedients are exhausted 
by which the expense of the school may be more fully met by 
those who share its benefits. Progress in this direction is 
slow, but almost unlimited; one successful effort produces 
others, and even failures are usefiil by disclosing sources of 
weakness, or by warning against ill-advised measures. On the 
other hand, the attempt to devolve on parents even a share of 
the work of education is so recent that it is unreasonable to 
suppose that a self-supporting system can at once and every- 
where be established. This is the end to be reached, and 
every approximation to it is to be desiderated, but it can 
only be attained by gradual and wisely adapted measures. 
The industrial classes need both counsel and help, the amount 
of assistance varying with the almost endlessly diversified 
circumstances of different localities, and especially with the 
influence exerted by former educational efforts, which have 
moulded the character of the population. 

While the obligation to provide for the instruction of the 
young rests primarily on parents, the responsibility does not 
rest on them alone. If a parent is unable to support a child it 
cannot be left to perish ; the obligation to provide for its 
support must rest somewhere. The ability of the parent 
failing, there must be some other person or persons on whom 
the duty devolves. In like manner, if parents are unable to 
educate their children, they cannot be allowed to grow up in 
ignorance. Men are not so isolated that they may say, " Are 
we our brother's keeper?" They cannot innocently sit still 

b2 
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and see either the bodies or souls of their fellow-men perisli 
without an effort to save them. This work affords ample 
scope for all who, influenced by benevolent or patriotic con- 
siderations, are disposed to help. But to the obligations imposed 
by a regard to the welfare of men and the good of society, 
Christianity adds its more solemn sanctions, enjoining it as a 
duty of primary importance, not simply to furnish the training 
which will fit for the duties of this life, but that which will 
prepare for the life to come. The commission given to His 
followers by the risen Saviour was "to teach all nations." 
The vocation of the church is to lead men to the knowledge 
of the truth. For this purpose she is bound to use all suitable 
agencies. The public proclamation of the truth is but one of 
the divinely appointed means of accomplishing her mission. 
Her work is to teach, and the school is therefore her peculiar 
and appropriate province. She alone possesses the knowledge 
of the truth — ^the love of souls — the zeal for the glory of God 
essential to the discharge of this duty; and as God never 
gives qualifications for any work without imposing the obli- 
gation to exercise them, it is plainly His will that the body 
to whom He has given the gifts of teaching should act as 
teacher. 

Christianity has never been inattentive to education. The 
circumstances of its early history presented many obstacles to 
the systematic prosecution of this work on an extensive scale, 
yet there was a gradual development of zeal in its behalf. 
" Schools," says Mosheim, " were erected everywhere from the 
beginning." The Eeformation is marked by great activity in 
reference to the training of the young. Luther, Zuingle, 
Farel, Melancthon, Calvin, Beza, Knox, and other Reformers, 
created an agency for advancing both religious and general 
knowledge. Of the institutions which the Pilgrim Fathers 
set up in the land of their adoption, none occupy a more 
prominent place than the schools, which were an essential 
feature in their church-organization; and in this country, 
nearly all that has been done for the instruction of the poorer 
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classes has been effected by the enterprise of the varions 
denominations of the Christian church. History thus shows 
that education has received its impulse from religion — that it 
has generally been considered the proper work of the church, 
and that the doctrines of the Bible have been from time im- 
memorial inculcated in connexion with secular knowledge in 
the schools of Christian communities. On the other hand, 
education has been employed to undermine the religion of 
Christ. To arrest the progress of the Gospel, Julian the 
Apostate prohibited Christians from teaching in public schools, 
and to check the progress of the Reformation, hopefully 
advancing on the continent of Europe, the Jesuits used the 
power of papal education to regain their pre-eminence. The 
Emperor of Germany, coinciding with the plans of Loyola, 
expressed his conviction that " the only means of propping 
the decaying cause of Catholicism in Germany was to give 
the rising generation pious Catholic teachers.'' 

" It was one of the principal maxims of the Jesuits," says 
Banke, ** that the character and conduct of the man were mainly 
determined by the first impressions he received. They chose persons, 
who, when they had once undertaken this subordinate branch 
of teaching, were willing to devote their lives to it. Schools for 
the poor, and modes of instruction suited to children, and also 
catechising, followed, which satisfied the mental wants of the 
learners by well-connected questions and concise answers. 
The whole course of instruction was given entirely in that 
enthusiastic, devout spirit, which had characterized the Jesuits 
from their earliest institution. The children who frequented 
the Jesuits* schools were soon remarkable for the firmness 
with which they rejected the viands on fast days, while their 
parents partook of them without scruple. It was once more 
regarded as an honour to wear the rosary ; while relics, which 
no man had dared for years to exhibit publicly, began once 
more to be held in reverence. The sentiments, of which these 
acts were demonstrations, thus carefully instilled in schools, 
were disseminated through the whole population by means 
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of preaching and the confessional. Such were the steps by 
which Catholicism, after its conquest might have been 
deemed accomplished, arose in renovated strength. The 
greatest changes took place without noise, without attract- 
ing the serious observation of contemporaries, withovt finding 
mention in the works of historians, as if such were the inevitable 
course of events.*' 

The command of Christ — the practice of the Church — the 
importance attaching to the susceptible season of youth in 
relation to the formation of character — the success of well- 
directed efforts — and even the activities of those opposed to 
the truth — render the culture of the young a paramount duty ; 
and the Church never more directly fulfils her high commission 
than when exemplifying the spirit of Him who said, " Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." As some of the processes of 
the School relate only to future success in this life, it has been* 
pleaded that education does not come within the province of 
an organization whose special functions are spiritual. This, 
however, is an assumption contradicted alike by the spirit of 
Christianity, and by the example of its divine founder. The 
Son of God, while seeking the eternal interests of men, never 
evinced indifference to their temporal well-being. Christianity 
" has the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come," as its disciples have imbibed its spirit, they have 
striven to advance the social interests of their fellow-men, and 
to render such efforts subservient to what is spiritual and 
eternal, and if the duties of daily life are hallowed by the 
motives in which they originate and the object to which they 
are directed, the services of the Church, in promoting the 
temporal welfare of men, harmonise with the requirement 
" whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.*' While, however, some branches of instruction 
are secular, education, the training of all the powers of a child, 
if rightly conducted, is emphatically a religious work ; the 
teacher exercises spiritual functions; and the schooli while 
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qualifying its pupils for the duties of after life, should "train 
them in the way they should go,'* and '* hring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord." 

The Church may further the cause of education hy seeking 
out pious young persons possessing suitable qualifications for 
the profession of teaching, and aiding those who would other- 
wise be debarred from this service — ^by the enforcement on all 
suitable occasions of parental obligations — ^by regarding the 
school as an essential part of its organization, entitled to 
adequate support, to systematic visitation and superintendence, 
and to that sympathy which will encourage and sustain those 
who conduct it — by strenuous efforts to maintain its religious 
character, and to infuse power into the methods employed to 
instruct the pupils in the principles of the oracles of God, 
and by invoking the blessing of Him who giveth the increase. 
In reference to the training of teachers, assistance to schools 
in poor and thinly populated districts, inspection, and other 
objects, the Congregational Board of Education appeals for 
support, and through its agency the richer districts may help 
the* poorer — a principle recognized as essential to a consistent 
voluntaryism. 

If the School is thus brought into intimate relation to the 
Church, the teacher will occupy a position of greater influence 
—be subjected more fully to the elevating inspirations of 
religion, and in less danger of acting only under the 
stimulus of worldly motives — the character of the School 
will be raised in public estimation — a salutary power will be 
exerted on domestic training — and great facilities will, 
through the School, be afforded for gaining access to the 
surrounding population, and for bringing them under the 
influences by which every Church seeks to become " a blessing 
to all the places that are round about it." ** In no depart- 
ment," says the Bishop of London, '* can our energy be more 
blessed than in conducting the work of religious education ; 
and whatever set of persons gain possession of the young in 
our schools, will infallibly become the dominant body in the 
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country, in the days that are opening upon us." The import- 
ance of vigorous effort on the part of the religious com- 
munities of this country to maintain the ascendancy of scrip- 
tural teaching in popular schools, is enforced hy what has 
occurred in other countries, where the Church has surrendered 
to the State the culture of the young. Holland, once the 
asylum of our Nonconformist fatiiers, and the bulwark of 
Evangelical Protestantism, when the iron despotism of Home 
was crushing religious life in every other country of Europe, 
has under its school system lapsed into rationalism and 
infidelity; and, by law, the Bible and all religious teaching are 
excluded from the schools of the people. In Prussia, infidelity 
and socialism have been to such an extent fostered by the 
teachers of the public schools, that the Government, alarmed for 
its own safety, has pronounced the very system held up as a 
model for our imitation a failure, and a new scheme has been 
brought into operation. In the United States of America, the 
"common-school system" is exciting in the minds of thought- 
ful men serious apprehension, which finds expression in the 
following touching appeal : ** Give us Christian schools — schools 
which have a God, a Saviour, a Holy Spirit, a Bible and 
hymn-book, a catechism and prayer — a pastor and a pious 
school-teacher — a school between the family and the Church — 
a school which will carry forward the education of children in 
the same spirit in which it was commenced by pious parents — 
a school that will be a nursery to the Church — a school so 
entirely under the control of the Church that it may carry out 
the spirit of its great commission, in reference to its own 
children, ' feed my lambs.' " 



CHAPTEE II. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

Education, viewed in reference to the period of infancy, 
childhood and yonth, is the apprenticeship of life ; the pre- 
paration for future work and duty ; the process purposely 
adapted to give both the ability and disposition to employ the 
powers bestowed by the Creator aright and efl&ciently on every 
occasion of their exercise. The whole nature of the child- 
all the elements that constitute his personality — are subjected 
to the care and skill of the teacher, whose work has relation 
to the physical nature, the intellectual faculties, and religious 
susceptibilities of his youthful charge. 

I. Physical Education. 

The material organism of the child advances by slow degrees 
to maturity, and whatever influences its development is inti- 
mately connected with the usefulness and happiness of life. 
Hence, importance is attached to the situation, construction, 
arrangements, lighting, temperature (the average temperature 
of a room should be 63*=> Fahr.), and ventilation of the school- 
room ; to the adaptation of the instruction to the age of 
the pupils ; the alternation of work and relaxation ; the pos- 
ture of scholars during instruction ; the adoption of suitable 
changes to avoid protracted standing or sitting, and the 
formation of habits of cleanliness ; to the employment of 
physical exercises in the school-room, by which the various 
changes are promptly eflfected, the attention is awakened, 
and habits of order and physical obedience are strengthened ; 
and to the training of the bodily powers by games and 
gymnastic exercises in the play-ground. Physical education 
also includes " the formation of certain useful habits, which 
after a time* become almost instinctive. Hand-writing is a 
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habit of this kind, which can be impressed once and for ever 
on the nervous system ; the power of rapid performance on 
musical instruments is another faculty dependent on the 
same kind of physical training. Easy and graceful deportment, 
again, is a trained habit ; so also is a clear and correct verbal 
articulation. In fact, wherever physical action is required, 
of such a nature that it may be transferred by habit from a 
voluntary act to a reflex one, Uien the use of physical education 
becomes evident; for every good habit which is thus formed 
and fixed by early training, whether it be a useful accomplish- 
ment, or a graceful deportment, or a facility of correct 
expression, or any kind of manual dexterity, is just so much 
power actually treasured up in the nervous system, which can 
be brought forth and applied at any moment, as if it were a 
kind of living machinery, and that, too, without any trouble or 
any sense of fatigue to the possessor."* 

II. Intellectual Eduoation. 

The smile that dimples the cheek of infancy, expressing 
the first emotions of love — the intense gaze at bright colours 
and striking forms — the quickness of imitation, evinced in a 
thousand ways, and a ceaseless, but not unmeaning activity, 
indicate sensibility, intelligence, and will. " There is a spirit 
in the child, and the inspiration of the Almighty has given it 
understanding." Mysterious as are the operations of mind, 
difficult as it is to analyze its complex states, or to determine 
with precision the reciprocal influence of its powers, general 
laws have been traced which furnish fixed principles in 
enlightened, intellectual culture. 

" The second effort which nature makes towards the develop- 
ment of the child, after caring for the necessary physical con- 
ditions, is to stimulate the perceptive powers, so that the elements 
of all the most useful knowledge may be early acquired 
through the mere activity of the senses, and the mind's 
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instinctive interpretation of what they reveal. It is extra- 
ordinary inrhat a vast amount of facts the child acquires 
respecting the material world and its properties, — respecting 
men and things, — respecting words, and even human cha- 
racter, — in the first three or four years of his existence ; and 
that, too, without a hook or a teacher, or any of the formal 
routine of the school-room. The educator, seeing the strength 
of this perceptive power in early years, wisely determines to 
cultivate it, and make it for a time the chief organ for the 
inculcation of truth and duty upon the mind." 

*' In proportion as the perceptive faculties gradually cease 
to he the predominating feature of the mind's activity, a new 
fonn of inward intelligence, namely, the power of framing 
ideas and mental Tepresentations^ comes more and more into 
ascendancy. When an ohject once perceived returns to the 
consciousness without any renewed presentation of that ohject 
itself, we term it an act of memory. When we combine 
together ideas and representations, already stored in the 
memory so as to form new notions or new trains of thought, 
we term this ima^gination ; the order in which these images or 
ideas again succeed one another in the mind, depends upon 
what we term the laws of association;'^ and the power of 
representing ideas in external signs forms the gift of language. 
Now here is a whole cluster of mental operations which need 
careful and systematic culture. Unless the memory he duly 
exercised ; unless the imagination be sufficiently vigorous to 
seize new combinations of ideas and realize them distinctly; 
unless the suggestive faculty is in healthy operation, so that 
a steady flow of ideas is kept up according to the natural laws 
of association; and, lastly, unless there is a capacity of 
embodying such ideas in clear and intelligible language,— no 



• "The laws of association, objec- 
tively considered, are by pretty 
general consent admitted to be the 
following: — 1, Similarity; 2. con- 
tiguity in space; 3. contiguity in 



time ; 4. logical affinity of the ideas ; 
5. the connexion of cause and effect." 
— Introduction to Mental PhilosOm 
P^Sfi ^y J'^o^tt, M,A,, LL,D* 
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man can become fit for any sphere of human life that requires 
aught beyond the mere exercise of brute force." 

'* As these operations are fundamental to the mind's well- 
being — as they are essential to form what we term common- 
sense — the primary school should certainly aim at their early 
cultivation. For example, something should be done at this 
early period to strengthen the memot^y. In recent times there 
has been a very considerable tendency to lose sight of this. 
So strong has been the reaction against the old memoriter or 
rots system, that nothing (it is frequently imagined) can be at 
all serviceable for true mental development, except direct 
appeals to the perceptive faculty on the one hand, or the 
reasoning powers on the other. This reaction still exists, 
and a large portion of our primary schools are still going to 
the extreme of exercising the memory far too little. It does 
not follow that because rote teaching is essentially and 
intolerably bad, therefore nothing should be learned off 
by memory and repeated by rote at aU, Exercises of this 
kind not only strengthen that most important faculty, but aid 
in storing the mind with numerous and valuable ideas that 
become, as it were, the necessary furniture, and the inward 
supply for future intellectual use.** 

<< A more important point, because it is less understood, is 
the elementary culture of the imagination, using the term not 
for the productive and poetic faculty, but that more fundamental 
and necessary process, which consists in the power of com- 
bining ideas into new forms, and in thus stretching our mental 
vision beyond the objects of direct and actual experience. No 
one, in fact, can enter into any intelligent or pleasurable 
appreciation of the thoughts or the feelings of others, or 
grasp any subject whatever which lies beyond the reach 
of his own little circle of experiences, unless a kind of 
elasticity has first been given to the faculties by the culture of 
the imagination, i.e., by developing the power of realizing new 
combinations of ideas, or of forming such combinations for 
ourselves. That barrenness of mind, that blank paucity of 
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ideas, that dreary want of all suggestiveness, that living in 
the immediate ohjects of sense, and that wretched scantiness 
of expression, which we constantly ohserve as the invariahle 
accompaniments of degrading ignorance, arise mainly and 
primarily from the want of imaginatwn. The process of mental 
development has stopped short with the sense perceptions, 
and thus everything heyond them has remained a mere 
intellectual waste. 

" Now observation shows us that the period of boyhood is 
chiefly remarkable for the development and the intense activity 
of the representative powers. The memory at this time of life 
is remarkably active, far more so than is usually the case in 
more advanced years ; the power of seizing vivid ideas of 
things, of recalling them again and again, of combining them, 
of associating them together, of connecting them with appro- 
priate words and signs ; all this is now in the highest state of 
intensity. In after life the mind gets into TuoreJiQced trains of 
thought ; its habits being formed, the faculties move in certain 
distinct lines of action ; but in boyhood such is not the case. 
Then the mind is versatile, intensely receptive, curious for 
new ideas rather than doggedly set against them, and rapid in 
its association of those ideas with the words that express them. 
This is seen in the wonderful facility with which languages 
are acquired through the ear at this period of life. A child of 
nine or ten years of age will acquire a new language (which 
it hears daily spoken) in half the time, and with far greater 
facility and perfection than an adult can do. The mature 
understanding in the case of the adult actually c(mies in the way 
of his progress ; the mind is too much occupied with thinking 
and reasoning ; while in the advancing child the representative 
and associative power is entirely in the ascendant, and applies 
itself naturally and vigorously to its own proper task. 

" Now all this has a very important bearing upon the prin- 
ciples and methods of early education. Nature herself dictates, 
if we only observe her procedure, that our chief object at this 
time of life should be to furnish nutriment for the growth 
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and expansion of the powers of inward representation, (t. e,) for 
the strengthening of the memory, for the training of the 
imagination, for the active exercise of the laws of association, 
and for the capacity of expressing ideas in correct and 
copious language. All these hahits of mind can generally he 
acquired with the greatest facility at this time of life ; hut if 
neglected now, so difficult does the process of education after- 
wards hecome, that there are a thousand chances to one whether 
they will ever he acquired to any degree of perfection at all. 

** The practical result of this view of the case is, that we 
ought not to begin too early to stimulate the reasoning faculty, 
properly so called ; but rather to furnish ample material on 
which that faculty, when in due time it comes into ascendancy, 
shall operate. The child has enough to do, so long as he is 
really a child, in exercising his receptive powers, in storing up 
facts and ideas all associated with a proper choice of words and 
phrases, and in cultivating at once the habit of seizing an idea in 
the imagination, and reproducing it in appropriate language. 

" With efficacious attention to the mind's nourishment and 
growth during the early stages of its history, that is, with 
due regard for its physical vigour, careful training of the 
perceptive faculties, and progressive exercises calculated to 
strengthen the memory, enrich the imagination, and develop 
the power of expression, we need have no fear for the sub- 
sequent vigour of the intellectual and reasoning powers. 
Although little may be done in the primary school, with a 
direct reference to the faculties of abstraction, generalization, 
and scientific thought, yet if the basis is laid in an abundant 
stock of ideas, together with the power of combining them 
and expressing them in correct language, the natural force of 
the human reason will be sure to manifest itself in due time, 
amply sufficient, at any rate, for the wants of those whose 
sphere of life is to be conversant with practical rather than 
scientific pursuits. The proper preparation for all abstract 
thinking, consists in a sound explanatory teaching of the 
principles of grammar ; and the best of all roads towards the 
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habit of generalization, is probably an elementary introduction 
into the theory of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry."* 

III. Keltgtous Education. 

1. The necessity of religious culture. "Among the faculties 
of the mind are the affections and the conscience. If the other 
faculties are to be cultivated for the purpose of education, surely 
we must not omit or neglect these. But the cultivation of the 
affections and conscience can be no other than a moral or reli- 
gious operation. Again, the cprresponding communication to 
the mind, in this case, must be of such knowledge, such facts 
and truths, as are most powerful to engage and move the affec- 
tions, and to quicken, strengthen, and render sensitive the con- 
science; therefore the knowledge and information that we 
communicate must be of a moral and religious character, for 
such alone will fulfil the required conditions." Again, " It is 
utterly impracticahle to conduct education without giving moral 
and religious instruction. Teaching and training imply work 
given and done, and obedience required and rendered ; but if 
work, then duty, for how is work to be represented, or under- 
stood, otherwise than as an act of duty ? Now the idea of duty 
is a great moral idea. And obedience, if it is to be intelligent 
human obedience, must proceed from right and good feeling, not 
the feeling which, apparently, in many cases, prompts the obe- 
dience of animals, — of the dog, for instance, or the horse, — but 
the feeling which consists in moral motives, arising from a 
knowledge and perception of moral truths. Hence it is neces- 
sary that such motives should be suggested, and such truths 
taught. And if morality must enter into our system, then must 
religion also. Beligion is the highest and most powerful, but 
it is also the simplest and most natural form of morality, that 
is, if it be the religion of the Bible, of the Gospel, of Christ. 

" Talk they of morals ? O thoa bleeding Lamb ! 
The best morality is love of thee." 



* Report by J. D. Morell, M.A., LL.D., Minutes of Coundl, 1854-6. 
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" If it be admitted, then, that work in education is to be im- 
posed, and performed as duty, and that obedience is required 
in education as a moral act, the principle of a moral and re- 
ligious education is conceded." 

Again, ** The eai*liest educational processes must necessarilj 
be of a moral nature. Before webegin to cultivate the intellectual 
powers, or to give information with respect to subjects of know- 
ledge, of whatever character ; before the mind of a child is capable 
of receiving instruction, we must enter upon a course of moral 
training. We find ourselves compelled, at a very early period, 
to adopt means for repressing the selfish principle of human 
nature, manifesting itself in numerous forms, such as covetous- 
ness, rapacity, anger, vindictiveness, malignity, deceit ; and we 
cannot but endeavour to induce contrary feelings and habits. 
From whatever motive we thus act, it is a moral effect that is con- 
templated, we have a moral end in view. This early treatment 
of every infant is a process of moral cultivation, and must, as 
has been said, far precede all direct communication of know- 
ledge. But reUffiom knowledge, that supplied by revelation, 
must, if we would act logically and naturally, be the first that 
is communicated, in order to sustain such cultivation. For 
it is religious truth alone that can intelligibly and satisfactorily 
answer the question which the infant mind is almost sure to 
ask, but if not, which would in all cases be suggested, ' Why am 
I not to do this ? Why must I, ought I to do that ?' You 
cannot, then, begin education with the purely secular principle. 
This cannot form the basis, the groundwork of the education 
of the human being. At what part of the subsequent and later 
processes, let me ask, are you to discard the principle which 
you found so useful, so absolutely necessary in the first ? When 
will it be safe or advantageous to begin to trust to the secular 
principle alone ? The fact is, that the constitution of human 
nature requires, compels, a moral and religious education, if 
any education is to be given worthy of the name. Man is not 
only a rational, but a moral and a spiritual being, and no part 
of his constitution can be safely ignored, or neglected, in the pre- 
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paration even for the life of this world, least of all that part 
which is his highest distinction and glory."* 

2. The means of religious culture. The teacher has 
not to discover these by the exercise of his faculties; they 
have been furnished by God himself, and hence in the school, 
the Scriptures must occupy the first place. To bring within 
the comprehension of childhood the proofs of their Divine 
origin ; to unfold from day to day their contents ; to point, 
whenever the minds of the pupils are awakened to any moral 
or religious fact, to some passage in the Bible in which it is 
implied or expressed; to test every opinion and practice by 
this infallible rule ; to stimulate to right action by religious 
motives, are means most calculated to create a reverential 
regard for the Word of God, a disposition to yield to its 
guidance, and a determination to adhere with persistent 
tenacity to its 4«cisions. It is high time that those who 
hold that " the Bible and the Bible alone is the religion of 
Protestants " should evince their sincerity by deeds as well as 
words, seeking to imbue the rising generation with the love of 
truth, rather than with the love of party. Let this be done, — 
some Christian churches may lose a portion of their cherished 
peculiarities, — probably all will part with some distinctive 
features, but truth will be the gainer, and a second Eeforma- 
tion, extirpating whatever is not in harmony with " the law 
and the testimony," will usher in " the reign of righteousness 
and peace." 

Again : In the culture of the moral faculties, we must take 
cognisance of the fact that they are depraved. Experience 
confirms the statement, that " folly is bound up in the heart 
of a child." The seeds of evil are there, and only wait 
opportunity to spring up and bear pernicious fruit. We may 
guard the child with sedulous care, isolate him from the 
companionship of his fellows, and shield him as far as possible 
from hurtful influences, but, as the mind develops, painful 

* Education, Elementary and i Bev. W. F. Wilkinson, M.A., Yicar 
liberal. Three Lectures, by the | of St. Werborgh^ Derby. 
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evidence will appear that there is a moral disease deeply seated 
within. It is said, why not limit religious teaching in public 
schools to the principles of natural religion, and employ 
motives drawn from the fitness of things, or based on the 
deductions of a utilitarian philosophy. Those who deny 
human depravity may thus act, but a Christian teacher must 
adopt means adapted to what he believes is the moral con- 
dition of childhood— and cannot have recourse to measures 
which experience proves to be inefl&cacious. 

Again: Religious culture involves the fact of a gracious 
provision for the recovery and salvation of man. What this 
is — how wonderfully adapted to the necessities of erring 
humanity — ^how abundant the grace which no amount of guilt 
can exhaust, and no condition of moral pollution render 
abortive, are truths which children can understand, and in 
numberless instances they have been "the power of God 
unto their salvation," " out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings God having perfected praise." 

Again : Religious culture involves a recognition of the fact, 
that an interest in the provision of mercy is obtainable by faith. 
The reading of holy writ, — the exposition of its statements, — 
appeals to the conscience, — devotional exercises, — in short, all 
the instrumentality of instruction and persuasion point to this 
as ** the one thing needful." " He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life, and he that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him." 

Again : Religious culture involves a conviction of the 
necessity of a direct operation of the Spirit of God on the 
heart. " Paul planteth, ApoUos watereth, but God giveth the 
increase.*' "Neither is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase." These 
statements, properly apprehended, will not discourage but 
stimulate effort ; and, by creating a proper sense of dependence 
on Him whose glory he seeks, will best prepare a teacher to 
"train up his youthful charge in the way they should go." 
The difficulties of the task, — the many indications of the 
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deceitfulness of the human heart, — the frequent disappoint- 
ment of fondly cherished hopes, may awaken feelings of 
despondency, hut " they who sow in tears shall reap in joy.*' 
** He that goeth forth and weepeth, hearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him." 

Again : Keligious culture has for its object the formation of 
character. Hence instruction must be combined with dis- 
cipline. The young cannot too early or too strongly feel 
that religion is a life ; that all teaching from Scripture, all the 
training of the school, and all gracious influences from above, 
are intended to influence the conduct. It is the business 
of the teacher, by repressing evil, and by stimulating right 
tendencies, to form permanent habits. A school is the world 
in miniature. Here are found similar mutual relations, the 
same temptations, the same scope for the discharge of duty ; 
and the teacher has so to exercise the functions of his office, 
that school life may develop into a consistent and honourable 
career. This will demand vigilant superintendence, — a care- 
ful study of the characteristics of individual children, — a 
constant effort to secure perfect confidence and esteem, and 
a fixed determination to maintain a high tone of public opinion 
in the little community, by training the scholars to feel that 
they are co-workers with him for the highest good of the 
school, and have with him a moral responsibility, and a deep 
interest in its real welfare. 

Again: Keligious culture involves a firm confidence that 
well-directed efforts will be crowned with success. To feel 
that ** his labour is not in vain," is the privilege of every one 
who seeks to bring men ** to the obedience of faith," but the 
instructor of the young has special reasons for believing that 
his eff'orts will neither be unblessed nor unrewarded. He has 
to act on the mind in its most susceptible state, and ere it has 
become "hardened by the deceitfulness of sin" — the means 
he employs are not only of Divine appointment, but are 
obviously adapted to the end contemplated — the promise of 
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Divine co-operation has been distinctly given, and the success 
which has crowned the training of the young, fully vindicates 
the Divine fidelity. 

Again : In religious education, the greatest importance must 
be attached to the religious principles and consistent character 
of the teacher. " The highest qualification," says Dr. Candlish, 
" of a teacher of youth — a qualification which can be secured 
onh by the out-pouring of the Spirit of God — a qualification, 
however, which it is our bounden duty to aim at and to pray 
for, is personal piety. I am aware that it is difficult to ascertain 
the presence of personal piety, or true and living spirituality, 
in the soul. But it is not difficult to lay down a general 
principle, upon which, so far as human infirmity permits, men 
are to act. I believe that the teachers of youth should be as 
decidedly spiritual men as the ministers of the Gospel them- 
selves. A great delusion has gone abroad upon this subject, 
and it has been thought that we could so fence the teaching 
in our schools — that we could so lay down rules — could so 
enforce the reading of the Word of God and prayer — that it 
did not matter what the teacher was. A delusion has gone 
abroad that our children were safe in these schools, because 
there was a rule that the Bible should be read in them — and 
that they should be opened and closed with prayer. Do I 
undervalue these securities. God forbid. I prize them as 
fences, but as nothing more. Of what avail is it that your 
children are fenced in with prayer and reading the Bible, if 
the pasture into which they are fenced is without the blessing 
of God, and if the Shepherd who feeds them is a shepherd 
who will kill their souls ? I trust we shall start with the con- 
viction that the excellence of a school lies in the teacher. 
Eules are nothing — the man is everything. Tell me what 
the man is. Is he a man of God, a man of prayer, a man 
who makes the welfare of his pupils the subject of daily 
supplication at the throne of grace? Tell me, is your school- 
master such a man, and I don't care what the rules may be ; 
I place mj child without hesitation under such a man. And I 
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may remind you, that it is not human wisdom which can avail 
us here, but, in so far as the instrumentality of man goes, 
human prayer. We depend upon the prayers of God's people." 
" God has revealed to us His will," says Vinet, " and the 
principles of His government, not in a series of barren maxims, 
but mainly by facts. In the volume which He has given us, all 
is history, or connected with history. It has been sometimes 
said that this book, antique and oriental as it is, cannot 
assimilate with our modern forms of thought. O ! in this 
book of the human race, the local and the temporary disappear 
in the universal. Take the child's word for it ! Without any 
archseology he understands the Bible, as he does the language 
of his playfellows ; th^s tongue of the childhood of nations 
seems made also for the childhood of men. He not merely 
understands it ; these beautiful stories are his delight. Much 
has been said about ihaking serious truths pleasant, about 
softening their austerity ; it is the favourite aim of writers for 
children. But in this, as in everything else, the Author of the 
Bible is their Master. Who else could so well have sweetened 
the rim of that cup offered to all men, in which childhood tastes 
nothing bitter? Where can be found more attractive read- 
ing ? — ^more magnificent histories ? — more dazzling wonders ? 
Where has wisdom been tempered with so much gentleness, or 
gentleness combined with so much wisdom? Where has 
morality been so well carried into action ? This entire volume 
is a history of education, of a vast and sublime education, that of 
the human race : the child, without being told, apprehends it, 
as his own education. It is himself, poor and feeble creature 
as he is, that he dares to recognize in this collective man, in 
this child of ages, whose moral life, narrated, described and 
prophesied, extends with an infinite variety of details, from 
the first verse of Genesis to the last of the Apocalypse. As 
the deep things of men, so the deep things of God, reveal them- 
selves to his childish eye. He touches with his little hand 
the wonders of the Infinite. God has spoken in His wisdom 
and in His goodness ; he hears this glorious voice— the 
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Word has dwelt among men, full of grace and truth ; the child 
receives Him into his memory, appropriates, feeds on Him, 
and spite of ignorance and inexperience, knows already more 
truths than ancient sages found or sought." 

" Ah ! if you would have men love the Saviour, let them 
learn of Him in infancy. Lead them as little children to the 
Crucified, tell them all the extent of His love for them ; that 
when they were lost sheep, without shepherd or fold. He 
came to seek them in the wilderness, and gave His life to 
gather them into the fold of heaven. Do not he afraid to 
speak to them of their misery, of their sinfulness, of that need 
of mercy which they share with their parents, with you ; they 
will helieve you as well or better than if they were philo- 
sophers, for their consciences will say amen to the word that 
condemns them, and the ear of their understanding is still 
pure. They have not yet 'sought out many inventions.* 
Let these young plants grow up in the truth ; feed them from 
year to year with stronger and more solid nourishment, that 
faith and reason may grow together, that their reason at each 
fresh step may cling more closely to the Divine reason. 
Lay a foundation of conviction, of Christian experience, of 
religious habits, of grave and sweet remembrances for the 
evil days, which the season of pride and passion will bring. 
Why should w^e belie, on this one point, what is so often said 
of the force of first impressions ? How should a childhood 
thus trained be without influence in after life? and even if 
for a time the pupil of the Divine Master should stray from 
the right path, is there not reason to hope that his wanderings 
will be less fatal, his return surer and speedier to the port 
which has sheltered his youth? Hasten then to implant 
Christianity in the heart, before the example of tfie world, its 
joys, its vanities, its false wisdom, shall have covered it with a 
thick crust. The Saviour bids you * suffer little children to 
come to Him ;' do yet more, lead them to His arms, place them 
in His Divine guardianship."* 

• L'EducitioD, La Famille et la Sod^t^. Par A. Vinet. 



CHAPTEE in. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM, ITS FITTINGS, AND FURNITURE.* 

The Building. 

Site, — The main desiderata in reference to situation are 
that it should be dry, airy, and accessible ; not contiguous to 
any unwholesome manufacture, or marsh, or stagnant pool. 
A piece of open ground adjoining, to serve as play-ground and 
garden, will be found most advantageous, and for an infant 
school indispensable. . If the school is mixed, there ought 
to be separate play-grounds for boys and girls. 

Size of Building. — Before a school-room is planned, — and the 
observation applies equally to alterations in the internal fittings 
of an existing school-room, — the number of children who are 
likely to occupy it ; the number of classes into which they 
ought to be grouped ; whether the school should be " mixed," 
or the boys and girls should be in different rooms, are points 
that require to be carefully considered, in order that the 
arrangements of the school may be designed accordingly. 

The children in any place between the ages of three 
and fourteen may be estimated at a fourth of the whole 
population. From this number are to be deducted those 
who are not likely to attend a public day-school — those 
who attend similar institutions — and those who, from the 
negligence of parents, the demand for juvenile labour, and 



* The following instructions are 
based on «• The School Builder's 
Guide," by Rev. Canon Richson, M. A.; 
** Parochialia ; or Church, School, 
and Parish/' by Rev. John Sandford, 
M.A. ; " Hints on the Building and 



Management of Schools," by Harry 
Chester, Esq.; and Memorandum 
respecting the Organization of 
Schools, issued by the Committee of 
Council on Education. Illustrative 
plans are given in the Appendix. 
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other causes, are not likely to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered. It is calculated that an area of seven square 
feet should be provided for each child ; but the capacity of 
the room depends, not merely on the area, but on the area, the 
shape, the positions of the doors and fireplaces, the organiza- 
tion of the school, and the mode in which it is fitted up. If, 
also, as is frequently the case, other uses of the building are 
contemplated, a larger space should be provided. The width 
of at least 16 to 18 feet is desirable in every case. 

Form, — The most convenient form of room is that of a 
parallelogram ; its proportion varying according to the extent 
of its area. Suitable proportions are : The length double 
the breadth, or the length : breadth : : 1| to 1. The height 
should vary with the size of the room, but must not be less 
than 13 feet from the tye-beam, or more than 16 feet. 

Position of Doors, Windows and Fire-f laces. — It is ' most 
desirable to have as much unbroken space of blank wall as 
possible on the sides of the room, in order to secure suitable 
positions for the desks and gallery. Doors should be so placed 
and hung as to be least liable to occasion draughts, and with this 
view a porch or lobby, with a second or outer door, will be 
found useful. Locks are unnecessary, except to the outer doors, 
and the inner doors should be light, and hung on falling hinges. 
The windows, all of which should open, should be five feet from 
the ground, and where there is choice are best placed on the east 
and west sides of the room. If the school-room be lighted from 
above, dormers are generally preferable to skylights. The 
plan of introducing light from above has many advantages : 
among others, it interferes less than any other with the side 
walls, which are wanted for continuous rows of desks on the 
one hand, and for the suspension of maps, pictures, or diagrams 
on the other. An end wall should not be chosen for a fire- 
place, unless it be in rooms which are wide enough to have 
groups on each side. . 

Partitions, — It is sometimes necessary to connect two rooms 
by means of a framed partition, either made to fold together 
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or to slide npon rollers in an iron groove. It is impossible 
by any plan to exclude sound altogether, and to work the 
school as one, with a male and female teacher, will be found in 
many cases expedient. The best form of a partition is to 
have one large central opening ; and if there are double 
wooden doors made to slide with an intervening space, the 
children in one room will be least likely to disturb those in 
the other. 

Floor. — If the planks used for flooring are cut into short 
lengths, they will be the less noisy. 

Elevation, — The several departments and classes of the 
school being determined, and the area necessary for each 
portion of the work being calculated, the scholars may be sur- 
rounded (as it were) with proper walls, and such directions be 
given to the architect as will enable him to prepare a con- 
venient and economical plan. 



Fittings. 

Desks and Forms, 

1. A school not receiving infants should generally be divided 
into at least four classes or sections. 

2. Parallel forms and desks, graduated according to the ages 
of the children, should be provided for all the scholars in actual 
attendance ; and, therefore, a school-room should contain at 
least four groups of parallel forms and benches. 

3. The four groups of forms and benches may be arranged 
along one wall, and in front of the desks there must be suffi- 
cient room for the teachers to stand at a proper distance from 
their classes, and for the classes to be drawn out when neces- 
sary in front of the desks. Where the room will not admit of 
the four groups on one side, the opposite side or the end of 
the room must be used. 

4. A group should not contain more than three rows of forms 
and desks, because, in proportion to the depth, the teacher must 
raise his voice to a higher pitch, and thus exhaust himself. 
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while, at the same time, the general noise is inconveniently 
increased. 

5. As a general rule, no group of benches should be more 
than 12 feet wide. 

6. An allowance of 18 inches on each desk and form will 
suffice. In the several classes, the withdrawal of a child from, 
each row will practically answer the purpose of larger dimen- 
sions. 

7. Each group of desks must be separated from the contigu- 
ous group by an alley of 18 inches wide, and next to the walls 
the passage should be 24 inches. If the space is limited, an 
alley for the passage of children at one end only of each group 
will be sufficient. 

8. The desks should be either quite flat or very slightly 
inclined. 

9. The groups of parallel desks are most conveniently placed 
on raised platforms 3 feet wide, each successive desk and seat 
rising from 6 to 8 inches above the preceding desk and seat. 
If the room is narrow, the back seat in each group may be 
hung on the wall, and as the teacher needs not to pass behind 
the first row of children, as they are immediately before him 
when he is in his ordinary station in front of the class, all that 
is required between the front of the middle desk and the back 
of the front desk, is a sufficient space to allow the scholars to 
pass in and out. 

10. A shelf under the desk for books, a foot-rail, a groove on 
the flat portion of the desk for pens, sufficient space for the 
inkwells and their covers, and a receptacle for slates in front 
of the desks, are desirable. 

11. The distance at which the inner edge of the form should 
be set back from the inner edge of the desk is 8 inches, and 
the passage between parallel rows of desks and forms 1 foot in 
breadth. 

12. Comers and edges of desks should be rounded. 

13. In girls* and especially in mixed schools, the forms 
should not be fixed. 
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14. Fall desks may be in some instances used with advan- 
tage. This plan is convenient for needlework, the flaps being 
let down leave only a horizontal ledge, to hold cottons and 
scissors, and allow the girls to place the work on their knees. 

15. The height of a seat should be such that the knees of a 
child seated thereon shall be bent at right angles. 

Table of Dimensions. 
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Gallery. — The advantages of the gallery are thus described 
by Mr. Stow : — " It enables the children to fix their eyes 
more easily upon the master while he reads a story or pictures 
out an object or any point of a subject, and enables the master 
at the same time to observe and direct more perfectly every 
movement of the children. Imitation and social sympathy 
also operate powerfully upon the children themselves when 
answering simultaneously or individually, as also when reciting 
or singing rhymes or hymns. Every word spoken by the master 
or scholars is more easily heard by all when thus seated, and 
the frequent recurrence of physical exercises affords pleasing 
and animating variety. The social principle is concentrated 
in the gallery, and is greatly more influential than when tho 
children are seated around a school-room at desks or on 
scattered forms ; the attention of all is secured ; all receive 
one lesson, and if the principle of the system be carried out, 
all learn." 

The gallery may be constructed of any size, and in height 
and breadth must be adapted to the room. There should be 
a passage-way on each side, of 13 inches, by which the children 
can pass up and down — an open railing for resting the back, 
to 11 inches high, and slightly inclined, is necessary, and the 
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seats for the children should he raised the thickness of the wood 
ahove the passage way. Sometimes the seats are hlocked up 
to allow the children hehind room for their feet. It will also 
he convenient in some cases to have an opening of 3 or 4 inches 
under each seat for slates and hooks. A passage-way between 
each seat will occupy not less than one foot. The following 
dimensions are recommended, hut where economy of space is 
not important they may be increased : — 

Inpant Gallery. Juvenile Gallery. 

Height. Breadth. Height. Breadth. 

Lowest Seat 8 9 9 9 

Second 8 9 10 9 

Third 9 9 10 10 

Fonrth 9 9 11 10 

Fifth 9 10 • 11 10 

Sixth 10 10 12 10 

Seventh 10 10 J2 10 

Eighth 10 10 13 10 

Ninth 10 10 13 12 

A useful form of gallery for a juvenile school is constructed 
by fixing ordinary forms on platforms. The following is a 
drawing of a section : — 




The length of the floor line, from the front platform to the 
back of the gallery, is IS feet 4 inches ; the height of the last 
platfoim above the floor-line is 3 feet 10 inches ; the height 
of the first two seats is 14 inches, of the second two 15 inches, 
of the third two 16 inches, and of the fourth two 17 inches. 
The height of the first three platforms above each other is 6 
inches, of the rest 7 inches. The width of each of the seata 
is 7 inches, except the last, which is 9 inches. The distance 
between the back edge of one seat and the front edge of the 
succeeding one is 14 inches throughout. The length of each 
seat is 14 inches. The gallery will accommodate easily 90 
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children, whose ages vary from ten to fourteen years. A 
gallery for children between the ages of six and ten years will 
require less space from back to front, the seats also must be 
proportionately lower. 

Pegs for Caps, Cloaks, dc, — These articles may be placed in 
the porch or lobby, or in the class-rooms in two or more rows, 
or in a passage under the gallery. In a mixed school, separate 
places for the boys and the girls are desirable. The number- 
ing of the pegs will be found advantageous, and by attention 
to order and regularity in this matter, a practical lesson may 
be daily given in habits of propriety, and rudeness and con- 
fusion on leaving school prevented. 

Boxes and Cupboards, — Boxes and cupboards for the moveable 
articles may be placed in recesses on the walls, or in the 
sides of a large gallery. 

Small Hand Bell or Whistle, — ^Either of these may be used 
to promote order and obedience. By their use silence can be 
enjoined, or the movements of the children be directed in an 
instant. They also serve to call the children together in the 
play-ground. 

Clock. — ^A clock is indispensable to secure the proper dis- 
tribution of time, and to promote habits of regularity. It 
ought to be fixed in a conspicuous place. 

Teacher's Desk. — ^A desk for books, papers, and other articles 
connected with the school, is necessary, but it need not be 
large, and will be more convenient if it is moveable. 

Ink-weUs. — The best plan is that of a glass or gutta-percha 
ink-well with a circular brass cover fastened by a screw to the 
desk. A flap hung at the front edge of the desk is sometimes 
used, or a long sliding strip of wood of the same length as the 
desk. One ink-well for two scholars will suffice. 

Umbrella Stand, — This may be formed of f inch iron rods 
crossing one another and forming squares, [or by cast-iron 
tops of a circular form, at the usual umbrella-stand height, 
with gutter or drain underneath to carry away the water from 
the umbrellas. 
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Provision for Washing Hands, — There should be a provision 
for washing hands, for though children ought to come to school 
with clean hands, they are liable to be soiled both in the school 
and in the play-ground. 

Adaptation of tJie School-room for other purposes. — The plans 
recommended for the day-school, by leaving the centre of the 
room unoccupied, render the room convenient for the Sunday- 
school and general meetings. Where the desks interfere with 
these objects, moveable desks, with forms attached, may be 
used : or by placing the desks on moveable platforms but little 
room will be lost, if they are placed round the room with the 
desks close to the walls ; the seats placed on the platforms on 
each side of the room being thus slightly raised. Where the 
benches are not fixed, they form convenient seats for adults, and 
as the desks are but slightly inclined they will serve for tables. 
For the Sunday-school infant class the gallery will be found 
serviceable ; and if the dimensions are not very limited, it can 
be used in public meetings. 

Furniture. 

The apparatus of a school consists of articles for permanent 
use, and of books and materials used by the scholars, which 
they ought to purchase for themselves. Of the former, the 
following should be provided : — 

School Registration and Plan of Jnstnicfion.— The Training 
School Record, containing in one book, record of admission 
and withdrawal, of fees and attendance, of materials and books 
purchased, and of visitors. A Time Table, mounted on rollers, 
exhibiting the daily course of instruction, to be hung in a pro- 
minent position on the wall. 

Reading and Writing, — Miilhauser writing board. Easel. 
Writing-reading tablet. Writing pads. New reading apparatus. 
Sheet lessons. Normal chart. Pen tray. Copy-book tray. 
Copy slips. Ink-wells and covers. 

Arithmetic. — Large slates, or black boards ruled on one side 
for music. Easel. Slates, framed and unframed. Multiplica- 
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tion table on one sheet. Home exercise arithmetical cards* 
Box of chalk. Arithmetical ball frame. Box of cubes. 

Geography. — Maps : World. Europe. England, Scotland, 
Ireland, or the British Isles in one map. Asia. Palestine. 
Africa. America. A terrestrial globe. Maps for map drawing. 

Freehand Drawing, — Brown's Course of Drawing ; first and 
second series. Elementary shaded copies. 

Mechanical Drawing, — ^Wooden bricks. Models of geometrical 
forms. Plaster casts. 

Vocal MuMc, — A black board, ruled on one side for music. 

Mensuration and Land Surveying, — Surveyor's chain. Arrows. 
Set of five poles. 

Pictures and Diagrams. — Of these the variety is great, and a 
selection from the catalogue can be made. 

Bibles, — A school should be furnished with Bibles or Testa- 
ments for all the children able to read. Under certain regula- 
tions assistance is rendered by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Library, — A library is of great service in stimulating the 
scholars, while it will serve to awaken the interest of parents. 
The Religious Tract Society and the Sunday-school Union 
offer books for this purpose at reduced prices, on application. 

Needlework. — Cutting-out scissors. Button-hole scissors. 
Class scissors*. 

Miscellaneous. — Scripture texts for the walls. Large com- 
passes. Pointers, long and short. Whistle. 18-inch ruler. 
Scientific apparatus. Yard measures. Measures of capacity. 
Weights. A few carpenter's tools. Broom and dusters. 

Warmikg and Ventilation. 

In warming a large room, the desiderata are regularity of 
temperature and moisture throughout the day, — uniformity of 
temperature in all parts of the room, avoidance of draughts, 
and facility of adjustment to the wants of the season. 

The degree of heat most suitable for healthy respiration lies 
between 55^ and 65® Fahr. The mean summer temperature 
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of London is 61® Fahr. Quite as important as temperature, if 
not more so, is the amount of moisture in solution in the air, 
which should be such that the readings of a wet and dry bulb 
thermometer (Mason's hygrometer) differ by from 6 to 8 degrees. 
K, as is the case with stoves, the means of obtaining warmth 
dry the air, pans of water should be employed to replace the 
loss by evaporation. 

The sources of loss of heat are, transmission through the 
walls and windows, and abstraction in the air escaping through 
the chimney and through apertures for ventilation. The 
relative importance of these is indicated in the estimate that 
one lineal foot of 4-inch steam-pipe will replace the loss from 
120 square feet of wall space, or from 6 square feet of window 
space, or from 6 cubic feet of air passing out of the room. 

The means of obtaining artificial heat are — 1st, open fires ; 
3nd, stoves ; 3rd, steam, hot-air or hot-water pipes. 

1. The ordinary open fire-place is the most general, but most 
imperfect means of heating school-rooms. In this the heat is 
radiated directly from the incandescent fuel and from the con- 
tiguous metal surfaces, and indirectly after reflection from the 
sides of the fire-place. Hence the heat obtained from the fire 
will be increased by making the grate shallow and large, by 
extending the metal cheeks, and by placing the sides of 
the fire-place and register at an angle of 45<^ with the wall 
(Rumford's plan). 

Where an ordinary fire-place does not afford sufiGicient heat, 
it may with great advantage be modified by making the hearth, 
back, and cheeks hollow. The space thus formed, is to be 
put in communication with the external air by a flue beneath 
the floor, and with the room by openings over the mantel. In 
this way some of the advantages of a stove are secured without 
losing those of the open fire, and a constant current of pure 
warmed air is thrown into the room. This plan has been 
successfully practised in fire-places constructed chiefly of fire- 
lump, which is not so apt to overheat as iron. 

One of the chief evils of ordinary fires has been obviated by 
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Dr. Amott, who has invented a plan of feeding from below. 
He provides a reservoir holding coal for a day's consumption, 
with a piston by which it can be gradually raised into 
the fire-place as it is wanted. In this way the volatile 
constituents of the fuel are slowly and regularly distilled, and 
passing through the bright fire, are perfectly burnt before 
reaching the chimney. Dr. Arnott's fire-place has several 
other advantages, against which must be set off its liability to 
derangement. 

With all open fires there is an extreme wastefulness of fuel, 
Jths of the heat passing up the chimney. They also distribute 
the heat unequally, and cause draughts, smoke, and dust ; on 
the other hand, they act less injuriously than other means of 
heating on the air in the room, are cheerful, and provide to an 
imperfect extent for ventilation ; — to an imperfect extent, 
because, although they extract a large volume of air from the 
room, they select the cool entering currents near the floor, 
rather than the stagnant and vitiated air at the ceiling. 

2. Stoves, as a means of obtaining artificial warmth, are far 
more economical of fuel than open fires, and they distribute 
the heat more uniformly. But they " bum " and dry the air, 
and are very apt either to go out entirely, or to overheat 
dangerously. The deleterious closeness and offensive smell of 
the so-called " burnt " air is due to the abstraction of moisture 
and the combustion of the dust in air in contact with overheated 
metallic surfaces. With all stove apparatus, provision should 
be made for ventilation; and where this is effected by throwing 
warmed air ii^to the room, as in the Helper stove, moisture 
should be given to the entering air by evaporation. 

In the Belper or Cockle stove, an ordinary close metallic 
stove or furnace is placed below the floor level, and enclosed with 
a thick mass of brickwork to confine the heat An air space is 
left between the brickwork and stove, communicating by a 
flue with the external air, and with the room above through 
numerous openings in the floor. In this way a current of 
wanned air is thrown into the room, whence it escapes by ven- 
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tilation apertures at the ceiling. This stove has been success- 
fully employed in large buildings. 

In the Amott thermometric stove, the grate is enclosed in a 
double envelope to prevent overheating, and the combustion is 
regulated by a very ingenious self-acting valve. In this stove 
economy of fuel is carried to its utmost limit, the combustion 
being exceedingly slow, but the stove does not assist to an 
appreciable extent in the ventilation of the room. 

3. Heating by steam, hot air, or hot water pipes. Steam, 
employed by Watt, has fallen into disuse, except in factories 
where waste steam is available. Hot water pipes are largely 
used, and appear specially applicable where suites of rooms are 
to be heated. The water ascending from a boiler in the base- 
ment storey to the top of the house, thence descends through 
pipes convoluted in each room to expose sufficient area, and 
returns to be reheated in the boiler. The proper size and 
length of pipes for any given case require extremely nice 
calculation, and must be left to those experienced in the 
erection of such apparatus. 

The hot water apparatus is said to be low pressure when 
the temperature does not exceed 213^ Fahr. In the high 
pressure apparatus it is about 350*. Both are very effective in 
heating large rooms, and are maintained in action with very 
little trouble ; but the first cost is large, and special provision 
must be made for ventilation. 

The slow combustion of carbon in the human lungs, 
together with the minute effluvia from the body, gradually 
render the air of an inhabited room unfit for respiration and 
even poisonous. It is, therefore, necessary to provide not only 
warmth but constant exchange of the respired and vitiated air 
for purer, drawn from the outside of the building. For perfect 
ventilation, twenty or thirty cubic feet of air per minute for 
each person should be thus replaced. 

Methods of effecting ventilation have been commonly 
divided into plenum and vacuum methods, the only distinction 
between them being that the force employed to create a circa- 
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lation is applied in the former case to the entering, and 
in the latter to the escaping air ; in the former, pure air 
is forced in — in the latter, vitiated air sucked out. The follow- 
ing, however, will be found a more convenient classification. 

1. Methods depending on the difference of temperature of 
the internal and external air. 

2. Those in which arrangements for heating and venti- 
lating are combined. 

3. Those in which independent mechanical appliances are 
used to create a draught. 

The most vitiated air in a room being usually warmer than 
the entering air, rises to the ceiling, and though the diffusive- 
ness of gases counteracts this tendency to separation, still the 
air least fit for respiration is at the top of a room. It is 
convenient, therefore, in most plans of ventilation, to intro- 
duce air at the floor and withdraw it near the ceiling ; to which 
the chief objection is, that an accumulation of cold air on the 
floor produces draughts in streaming towards the fire, and 
forms what is known as the " cold-foot bath." If the entering 
air can be warmed on its passage into the room, — as by any 
one of the methods already described, — both these evils will be 
obviated. Where stoves are used, the ventilating apertures 
may be placed beneath them, so that the air is thrown at 
once on warm metallic surfaces. Draughts may be guarded 
against by making the apertures for ventilation so large that 
there is no perceptible current through them, and by distri- 
buting them uniformly over the room. The entering air 
should never have a velocity greater than one or two feet per 
second, and hence 0*3 to 0-5 square feet of floor grating should 
be provided for each inhabitant of a school-room, or ten to 
seventeen square feet for each 1000 cubic feet of air entering 
per minute. Windows create draughts in two ways ; first, by 
admitting air through chinks (eight cubic feet per minute. 
Dr. Amott estimates); and, secondly, by cooling the air in 
contact with them, which then descends in a constant stream. 
The more perfect the ventilation the more ample the 
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provision necessary to maintain the temperature. The air 
abstracted from the room for ventilation carries with it a large 
measure of heat. 

The temperature maintained within doors being usually 
higher than that of the external air, affords the simplest and 
most generally applicable means of ventilation. Grated open- 
ings are made in the external walls near the floor and ceiling, 
and the external air being heavier than that in the room, tends 
continuously to displace it, entering below and forcing the 
warmer air out above. The lower openings may be placed 
beneath the floor, in which are distributed perforated plates. 
Valves for closing these openings should be provided, and 
will be best placed in the apertures in the external walls; 
because, if part of the floor gratings are closed, the current 
through the others is quickened and draughts may be created. 

The velocity of the air in apertures opening below the floor 
or at the ceiling may be quicker than through gratings in the 
floor, but should not exceed four to six feet per second ; hence 
0-06 to O'l square feet of area maybe allowed for each person, 
or three to four square feet for each 1000 cubic feet of air 
admitted or escaping. Where ordinary fires are used, a large 
amount of air passes away by the chimney, and the openings 
near the ceiling may be correspondingly diminished. The 
amount of air removed by a chimney draught may be assumed 
at 400 cubic feet per pound of fuel burnt. So also deduction 
may be made from the area of the lower openings for air 
entering by windows and doors. 

The upper apertures should open vertically on the outside, 
or through louvres so arranged that the wind and rain cannot 
force their way in. On the inside they may be covered by 
wire gauze, over which a curtain of light cloth is hung 
(according to the suggestions of Dr. Arnott), so as to permit 
the escape, but prevent the return of the air. Balanced valves, 
invented by Dr. Arnott, are still better, and supply a means of 
regulating the ventilation when excessive. 

■NVe have spoken of this mode of securing ventilation because 
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of its almost universal applicability in the case of school- 
rooms. It is most effective in cold weather, when it is most 
needed ; but it ceases to act when the external air is of nearly 
the same temperature as that in the room. This is its great 
defect. 

Chimneys afford means of ventilation in two ways. If an 
opening be made into them near the ceiling, sloping upwards, 
the rising current of smoke, instead of entering the room, will 
draw air out of it ; and, even when there is no fire, such an 
opening will act more effectively than one in the external walls. 
If covered with one of Dr. Arnott's balanced valves a very 
effective ventilation to a certain extent will be secured. Another 
plan has been proposed, namely, to build an outer flue round 
the chimney flue, and heated by it. This outer flue is to com- 
municate with as many rooms as possible near their ceilings, 
and will act the same way, but more effectively, than openings 
in the external walls, from its greater length and higher 
temperature. Where a stove is employed to replace an open 
fire, this plan may be very advantageously adopted by carry- 
ing the iron flue of the former through the old chinmey, and 
making the requisite apertures into the rooms. In these 
cases, however, the ventilating flue must open externally, at 
a considerable distance beneath the chimney top, or in certain 
states of the weather smoke will be carried downwards into 
the room. 

In rooms used for evening schools or public meetings, the 
gas lights, instead of largely increasing the carbonic acid in 
the air, may be made to aid in ventilation by placing over them, 
and at just sufficient distance to avoid pointing the flame, a 
funnel, from which a moderately large tin tube rises to the 
ceiling, and is then carried horizontally to the outside of the 
building. 

Of independent mechanical appliances for securing ventila- 
tion we may mention the steam jet, which acts in precisely 
the same way as the blast pipe of a locomotive engine ; the 
wind-sail, commonly employed on board ship, which consists of 
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a la»ge canvas or metal funnel, kept with its mouth towards 
the wind, and having a tube at the back communicating with 
the room to be ventilated ; centrifugal fans, which are the 
most effective means of injecting air that can be adopted, and 
are largely employed in factories, &c., but require water or 
steam power to work them continuously. 

These and other appliances, valuable as they are, may be 
passed over as not suited to ordinary school requirements. 

The Plat-gbound. 

The following apparatus is usually employed for exercise 
and amusement : — 

1. ITie CUmbing Stand consists of a frame-work of poles 
supporting ropes for climbing. Length of perpendicular 
poles 16 feet, of which 4 are sunk in the ground ; circumference 
of the poles at the surface of the ground, 14 inches ; length 
of transverse beam at top, 9 feet. In this beam two iron hooks 
are screwed which support ropes 1^^ inch in diameter. Both 
the ropes ought to be attached to the bottom of the poles, so as 
to hang loosely ; if not fastened at the bottom^ the children 
will use them as swings, and are apt to injure themselves by 
falling, or others by coming violently in contact with them. 

2. The Horizontal Bar consists of a wooden bar formed of 
beech, 3 inches in diameter, and 6 feet long, turned or planed 
round and smooth. Four posts, two 6 feet, one 5 feet, and one 
4 feet, will support these bars. 

3. Parallel Bars consist of two bars parallel with one another, 
each being from 6 to 8 feet long, and 4 inches deep by 2 inches 
wide. The posts that support these bars should be 18 inches 
apart. One set may be 2 feet inches, the other 4 feet high. 
The exercises on these bars consist in supporting the body on 
the arms, one hand resting on each bar ; in proceeding for- 
wards and backwards along the bars, by moving each hand 
alternately; in swinging the body between the arms; and 
in springing over the bar on each side, both backwards and 
forwards. 
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4. Wooden Swings. — Each swing consists of two distinct 
parts : the lower a piece of 2-inch deal, 1 foot wide and 3 feet 
long, one end of which is sunk firmly in the ground ; the other 
projecting 18 inches above the surface. At each edge of this 
piece is screwed an iron plate, with an eye to receive the iron 
pivot on which the upper piece works-. The upper or horizontal 
piece is made of 2i-inch plank, 1 foot wide and 13 feet long. 
At each end of this piece three handles formed of 2-inch deal 
are strongly mortised in, 1 foot apart, forming seats for 
three children at each end. 

5. The Double Inclined Plane consists of a support of 2-inch 
deal, 1 foot wide and projecting 8 feet from the ground. On 
this are laid the ends of two planks, each 12 feet long, 1 foot 
wide, and 1^ inch in thickness. On the upper surface of 
each plank small cross-pieces should be nailed at intervals 
of 8 or 10 inches to prevent the feet slipping. The use of 
the inclined plane is that by ascending and descending it the 
children acquire a facility in balancing themselves. It also 
furnishes an excellent situation to jump from, as the children 
can themselves vary the height of the leap at pleasure. 

6. Circular Swing. — The poles ought to be sunk into the 
ground 5 feet at least, well secured. The height should be 16 
or 17 feet from the ground, and never less than 14 feet — the 
higher the more easy is the motion. Six ropes are attached to 
a circular iron plate of two feet in diameter at the top of the 
pole, which, on a strong iron pivot, moves round in a perpen- 
dicular cylindrical hole, 11 or 12 inches deep, and about 2 inches 
in diameter. It should move easily in the socket, and be very 
strong and well secured, so as to avoid the possibility of break- 
ing or coming down. The ropes may be banded with worsted 
tufts or simple knots of the rope itself at every few inches, to 
suit the various heights of the children.* 

Each child having grasped a rope with both hands, nearly 
as high as he can reach, they all start at the same instant 



* Hints on School Building, by the Home and Colonial Training Institution. 
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of time, and their arms being necessarily extended prodnce 
the effect of opening the chest, and allowing the lungs to 
play freely. As their feet reach the ground, the children 
run as fast as possible round the circle, and the centrifugal 
force gradually throws them off their feet until one and all 
find themselves whirling in the air to theif inexpressible 
delight. The motion is continued by one or more of the 
children extending their feet to the ground and running a few 
steps. Arms, limbs, and, indeed, every muscle of the body 
are thus exercised. After going several rounds in one direction 
those engaged should stop, change hands, and go round in the 
opposite direction. Each child being independent of the 
others, may continue or leave off at pleasure. It affords a 
greater variety and engages a greater number of children in 
the same space than the common swing, for although four or 
six children alone are swinging at one time, yet twenty or 
thirty usually form a circle round it singing, and counting to 
the number of thirty or forty ; when those engaged must 
instantly let go the ropes and make way for others. 

The general use of all these various exercises is that the 
different muscles of the body may be strengthened, the 
children thus fitted for a future life of labour, and better 
prepared to escape in case of accidents, 'VYithout any 
apparatus a great variety of valuable gymnastic exercises may 
be practised which will largely contribute to health and the 
proper development of the bodily frame. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MANAGERS AND THE SCHOOL. 

Preliminary Measurea. — In establishing or remodelling a 
school, the coarse to be pursued must be determined by the 
support which can be secured. The outlay required at the 
commencement should be met by a special effort, and adequate 
provision made for the annual expenditure. With this view 
the educational wants of the neighbourhood should be inves- 
tigated-— the co-operation of the parents of the expected scholars 
sought — and the income to be derived from the school fees 
ascertained with as near an approach to accuracy as possible. 
Thus the aid needed from a congregation and the friends of 
education in the locality may be determined. This will vary 
in different places ; and to awaken an interest in the project, 
the value of the proposed effort should be explained, and its 
claims urged according to the necessity of the case. The 
importance of education is now universally admitted, but it 
may be doubted whether Nonconformist churches adequately 
appreciate the advantage of providing suitable means of in- 
struction, for the children not only of their own members, but 
of the people whom they are able to influence. If churches 
are bound to put forth vigorous efforts that the young may 
be trained in the way in which they should go— if a large 
number of families, not otherwise to be reached, are by means 
of the school easily brought under Christian influence — 
if a provision for daily instruction is in many instances 
necessary to the existence of the Sunday school, and the atten- 
dance on public worship of the youth of our congregations, 
the day school stands next in importance to the mainte^ 
nance of religious ordinances ; and if its claims are fairly 
represented will obtain, as it deserves, adequate support. In 
reference to the importance of giving primary attention to 
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the moral improvement of our home population, and the 
increase of spiritual good in the sphere which our churches 
occupy, the following remarks of Dr. John Brown, on 
the obligations of individuals, strictly apply to Christian 
communities : — 

" The capacity of a Christian to produce saving good, and 
his obligation to attempt it, correspond with the closeness of 
the relation in which he stands to the individuals who are the 
proper objects of his Christian benevolence. The closer the salt 
can come to the body that needs it, the more intimately it can 
insinuate itself into the substance — the greater probability of 
its serving its purpose. He does not act like a Christian, who 
does not do what lies in him, that the whole earth should be 
salted. But he acts very like a fool, who makes great exertions 
to put down moral putrescence at the antipodes, while he allows 
it to exist and increase in his own country, his own city, his 
own neighbourhood, his own family. Home attempts to put 
down spiritual corruption should not supersede foreign enter- 
prise for the same purpose. But, since the pestilence is 
universal, while I will do what I can to send remedies to the 
inhabitants of Calabar or of Japan, I will look especially after 
my own country, my own city, my own relations, my own 
family. My securest way of extending the influence of Chris- 
tianity, is first to influence those I am most intimately connected 
with; and then, through them, those with whom I have a com- 
paratively remote connexion. I expect to find the best missionary 
agent in the man who is most diligent and conscientious in 
attending to the spiritual concerns of * his own, especially those 
of his own house.' I shall come to doubt whether that be salt 
at all, if what is constantly in contact with it be not salted." 

The School-Boom, — This may be a separate building, the 
vestry of the chapel, or a hired room. The operations of the 
day school need not interfere with the Sunday school, or any 
other objects ; but care should be taken that the arrangements 
for the daily instruction should be conformed as far as possible 
to what has been proposed in the previous chapter. 
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Constitution of the Committee, — A Committee, comprising 
members of the church and congregation, should be annually 
appointed by the church or the subscribers, of which the 
minister and deacons should be ex officio members. As a 
practical illustration of the principle that contributors to the 
support of the school are entitled to share its management, it 
will be well to give to the parents of scholars the privilege of 
nominating three or four of their number members of the 
Committee. This will awaken a more general interest in 
the project, and largely conciliate the opinions of the poor 
in its favour. Its adoption has been found most serviceable. 

School Fees. — These must be regulated by the character of 
the locality, but a higher rate than has been customary is 
desirable. The improved circumstances of the poorer classes 
of society, and the growing desire of parents to secure education 
for their oflfspring, warrant this change. The cost of the 
school will thus be reduced — a higher estimate formed of 
its value — and subscriptions, which low rates of payment would 
render necessary, may be employed in aiding parents who, 
in seeking to discharge their obligations, need and deserve 
the helping hand of Christian benevolence. But such assist- 
ance should be so afforded as to avoid any compromise of 
the independence of those who are helped, and any inter- 
ference with the scale of charges adopted ; the scholars should 
bring their own payments as other children do ; and, in every 
case, regular attendance ought to be an indispensable condition 
of assistance. To raise the general scale of payment is 
preferable to a graduated scale, involving several charges. 
This interferes with that unity in the school which is essential 
to efficient management. Two prices are unobjectionable, as 
only a portion of the scholars are probably old enough to write 
on paper and to participate in all the advantages offered. 
Wherever practicable, quarterly payments in advance should be 
received ; in other cases, weekly payments will work best. 

In reference to this subject, we cite with much pleasure the 
following observations of Mr. Hany Chester : — 
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** Do not jump to the conclusion that parents cannot pay 
more than a penny or two-pence a week. Ascertain what is the 
real market value of existing local education, ue., how much is 
now actually paid per child per week at the dames' schools of 
the neighbourhood. You will find that it varies from 
4d. to 8d. or more, and that those fees are paid by little 
tradesmen, artizans, and day-labourers, under the idea that 
they are buying at a fair price the best education they can 
give to their children. You are going to offer for sale an 
article immeasurably superior to that which is sold at the 
other shops. Do not begin by beating down the market 
price, and depreciating your own goods. Put the full value on 
what you have to sell. If you ask for it less than the market 
value, the buyers will believe it worth less than the price 
asked. Do not say, ' the school fee is so much per child per 
week ; but the children of farmers and tradesmen may come 
to the school on paying so much more than the fee ;* say just 
the reverse ; ' the school fee is so much, but the children of 
artizans and labourers may come to the school on paying so 
much less than the fee.' It is of the greatest possible import- 
ance to the well-being of the poor that you should not weaken 
their natural sense of the parental obligation to educate their 
children. There will, however, doubtless be some children, 
whose parents cannot afford the fees, but let the exceptional 
cases of those children be exceptionally provided for. Do 
not lower the scale of the whole school to the level of 
the poorest and lowest class. Endeavour to get the guardians 
of your parish to give effect to the provisions of Mr. Denison's 
Act, the 18th and 19th of Vic, c. 34, under which they may 
pay the school fees of any child whose parent or guardian is 
in receipt of out-door relief. You may also raise and admi- 
nister a small charitable fund, from which to pay, in whole or 
part, the school fees of those parents who are semi-paupers, 
but not in receipt of out-door relief. You cannot successfully 
sdopt these measures without faith in their efficacy ; but if 
you have that faith, I believe you will find them efficacious. 
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I never knew a case in which a wise attempt to raise the rate 
of school fees, within reasonable limits, resulted in failure. I 
have known many cases where, by this means, not only the 
income, but the number and attendance of the scholars, the 
parents' appreciation of the school, and its whole tone and 
character have been signally improved."* 

Bemuneration of the Teacher, — The salary of the teacher 
should consist of the payments of the scholars, and a fixed 
salary to be paid quarterly. To provide assistance, if the 
number of pupils becomes too large for one teacher, it may 
be stipulated that a proportion of the income above a certain 
amount should revert to the Committee. As the school fees 
for the first year may be uncertain, it should be guaranteed 
that for this period the salary should not be below a certain 
sum. Whatever the teacher's interest in any receipts, they 
should be paid to the Secretary of the Committee in full, 
and the teacher receive his proper share back, that the 
school account may show both receipts and outgoings. The 
plan recommended secures a higher remuneration than would 
be gained by a fixed payment, establishes a healthful relation 
between the teacher and parents, supplies him with the 
stimulus felt in all other walks of life, and relieves the 
Committee of much trouble by rendering attention to minute 
details unnecessary. It is the only plan by which we can 
approximate to a more self-supporting system, and hasten 
the advent of that period when the instruction of the young 
shall cease, except in a few exceptional cases, to be the work of 
benevolent organizations, and be devolved on those to whom 
God has committed the duty by the most solemn sanctions and 
the tenderest ties. If unforeseen circumstances lessen the 
income of an efficient teacher, special aid should be afforded. 
The arrangements between a teacher and Committee must 
be based on mutual interest in a common object ; on the one 
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side, there must be the faithful execution of an important 
trust, — on the other, a generous appreciation of valuable 
service. To prevent misunderstanding both parties shoald 
have a written and duly signed statement of the terms of 
engagement. A notice of a month on either side, if a change 
in the terms or a termination of the engagement is desired, will 
be usually found most convenient. The travelling expenses of 
the teacher entering upon his duties should be defrayed by 
the Committee, but it may reasonably be stipulated that un- 
necessary expense be avoided, and that if a teacher leave 
a school within a specified time repayment should be made. 

School Books and Materials, — These are either a permanent 
stock or a stock on sale. The former comprises the apparatus 
required by the teacher — the cost of which will vary from £6 to 
£15 ; the latter, of books and materials used by the scholars, for 
which an outlay of from £S to £5 will suffice. An account of the 
proceeds of sale should be rendered by the teacher quarterly, 
and a fresh supply obtained when necessary. This plan requires 
systematic efforts to convince parents of its importance ; pay- 
ments by small instalments must be received, — home lessons 
must form an essential feature in the course of instruction 
and the very indigent should be assisted from a reserve 
fund or private benevolence. The arrangement diminishes 
expenditure, prevents inconvenience and loss of time in the 
conduct of the school, is essential to a system of home exercises, 
awakens in parents an interest in the processes of education, 
and imposes a check on that spirit of vagrancy so largely 
prevalent. Its accomplishment is more dependent on the 
determination of a teacher than on any peculiarity of circum- 
stances in the neighbourhood. 

Home Lessons and Exercises, — These are an essential element 
in the instruction of all children who have acquired the elements 
of reading and writing. The nature of the exercises and the 
mode of prescribing and supervising them will be subsequently 
referred to. This plan, which will greatly affect the position 
of a school, and largely contribute to its success, deserves the 
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attention of all who are interested in the improvement of 
education. Something done every day will produce an accu- 
mulation of great value — superficial knowledge will be exchanged 
for solid acquisitions — the minds of the children will be sub' 
jected to valuable discipline — school-life will be a suitable 
preparation for the duties of mature years, and parents will 
become more, interested by having the work of the school 
brought under their notice. 

School Registration. — This involves the entry of every child 
admitted, with the particulars given, in the School Record — the 
arrangement of all names in alphabetical order — a record of 
daily attendance, of the total number present morning and 
afternoon, of the school fees, and of money paid for books. 
No school is satisfactorily worked where this is not attended to. 

Plan of Instruction. — A Time-table, exhibiting the course of 
instruction, should be hung up in a conspicuous position. 
This will be useful to the scholars, the teacher, the Committee, 
and visitors. It may be occasionally modified, but that in 
use should not be removed till a new one has been prepared. 

Regularity in the Payment of School Fees. — ^It is undesi- 
rable to allow school payments to be in arrears. With the 
exception of a few special cases, when payments are not made 
at the proper time the children are withdrawn on some slight 
pretext, the real cause being unwillingness or inability to 
meet the debt which has been contracted. 

Meetings of Parents. — The success of voluntary schools is 
dependent on the willing co-operation of parents. Every plan 
calculated to excite their interest, to deepen a sense of parental 
responsibility, and to strengthen the conviction that it is their 
interest and duty to keep the education of their children in 
their own hands, will have an important influence on the 
school. An annual meeting of parents, at which the methods 
employed in the instruction of their offspring are exhibited, and 
a spirit of independence and self-reliance awakened, is a simple 
but efficacious plan, which experience proves to be most useful. 
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Supervision and Visitation of the School, — ^It is desirable that a 
teacher, for a few weeks after commencing operations, should 
be, as far as possible, undisturbed. The many difficulties of 
a teacher at this period, when the children are almost strangers 
to him, and few of their names are known — and when he has 
to establish his influence, and bring the pupils to understand 
his plans and to fall in with his arrangements, furnish satis- 
factory reasons for exempting him from the interruption of 
strangers, whose presence cannot fail to excite the attention of 
untrained children, and disturb the order of the school. 
Subsequently, the visits of the members of the Committee 
according to some fixed arrangement, of the supporters of the 
school, and of parents, are encouraging and beneficial. A 
monthly report to the Committee of the state of the school 
will be found useful. 

Examinations are a useful stimulus to teachers and scholars. 
The plan of assembling the whole school in the presence of 
their parents and the friends of the school in an evening, may 
be very serviceable in showing how the children are taught. 
But with the exception of the exhibition of the work previously 
done, it does not afiford a fair test of a school. A few of the 
more advanced scholars are brought prominently forward, and 
little can be known of the progress or attainments of the larger 
proportion. A periodical investigation by oral interrogation, 
or written exercises of the scholars during the ordinary hours 
of instruction, will prove most satisfactory, tending to exclude 
results which, however dazzling, are of no practical value. 

Monthly Report to Parents. — This may properly embrace 
attendance and home exercises, the two points in regard to 
which parental co-operation is so important. 

Regularity and Punctuality of Attendance.-^These cannot 
be too rigidly enforced. When scholars are detained at 
home, or are absent, parents should be expected to send 
information to the teacher ; and in every case in which this 
is neglected, a notice should be sent, on which the cause may 
be written. 
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Needlework and Domestic Economy. — In girls* schools, too 
great stress cannot be laid on plain needlework. In this, as 
in other subjects of instruction, a systematic course should be 
adhered to. On many grounds it is fitting that the children 
should be allowed to work for their parents ; and when the 
work brought is either unsuitable or insufficient, it will be 
found useful to make garments to be sold to the parents and 
their friends. Information in subjects relating to household 
management should be given as far as practicable. 

School Library. — The improvement of the school is greatly 
promoted by a school library. This may be obtained by an 
extra effort, in accordance with the suggestion previously given. 

The Opening of a School. — A quiet and unostentatious course 
is recommended. The excitement of a neighbourhood by a 
public meeting, and the publication of promises creating 
exaggerated expectations, may draw a crowd of scholars, but, 
not unfrequently, disappointment follows ; and public confi- 
dence, once lost, is not easily restored. It will generally suffice 
to circulate in the district, or by means of the Sunday schools, 
a prospectus, detailing the subjects taught, the school fees, the 
school hours, and a few hints to parents. The value of a school 
is soon known, and its results will secure permanent popularity. 
After a few months, when the benefits conferred are in some 
degree appreciated, the school may be brought into greater 
publicity. The presence of the teacher a week previously to the 
commencement is desirable. He will gain acquaintance with 
the habits and character of the population, introduce himself 
to parents, receive applications for admission, adapt his plans 
to local circumstances, and with that confidence which is the 
earnest of success, enter upon his work. The number of 
admissions at first should be strictly limited ; the disregard of 
this rule is one of the most frequent causes of failure. Forty 
or fifty children the first week, and ten or twelve each succes- 
sive week, will be found sufficient. To become familiar with 
their names — to ascertain their attainments, as the basis of 
classification — to obtain from the first that control which is 

£ 
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essential to future progress is not an easy task when the 
number is restricted ; and if this course is not adopted, and 
every week brings a large influx of new faces, the teacher, 
to secure order, and maintain authority, may be tempted to 
employ measures which will operate disAdvantageously on 
himself and his charge, and which,. if once had recourse to, 
camiot easily be abandoned. Having fixed on the most desi- 
rable limit, let nothing tempt to an alteration; and if any 
parents have to wait a week for the admission of their children, 
their estimate of the school will be probably heightened. 

The Influence of the ScJwol promoted by a Connexion with 
other Objects, — The school may suitably be the centre of the 
various schemes by which a spirit of indepeudence and self- 
reliance are promoted — such as a mutual provident society, a 
penny savings bank, a loan library, evening adult classes, and 
other plans organized by a philanthropy which seeks to diminish 
pauperism by stimulating the poorer classes to help themselves. 

Eoctra Efforts for Special Objects. — Without increasing the 
regular expenditure, funds may be raised for special objects, 
calculated to increase the efficiency of the school, by lectures 
tea-meetings, concerts, and magic-lantern exhibitions; the object 
proposedbeing known, interest will generally be excited amongst 
the parents and their children. Instances, also, have occurred 
of scholars purchasing some articles for school use by sub- 
scription, and^in such cases encouragement should be given by 
the supporters of the school. 

Old Scholars, — The occasional gathering of those who have 
been educated in the school will maintain their interest in it, 
and give the Institution a stronger hold on the community. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TBACHEK AND THE SCHOOL .» 

My dear Friend, — ^You are about to enter upon the work to 
which you have been looking forward with hopeful pleasure, 
not, perhaps, unmingled with anxiety as to your future success. 
Deeply concerned that your course may be honourable to 
yourself, satisfactory to those with whom you are to be asso- 
ciated, and well pleasing to Him whose servant you are, allow 
me to place before you a few parting counsels as a 
memorial of my interest in your welfare. These relate to 
yourself, your school, the committee, and the parents of the 
children committed to your charge. 

I. — In Eelation to Yourself. 

The most important element in a teacher*8 mccess is personal 
piety, — The purpose of your life is ** to train up the young in 
the way they should go." " He that winneth souls is wise." 
** Keep then the heart with all diligence," as the best safe- 
guard from whatever has a tendency to mar your usefulness, 
and as calculated to create an ever fresh interest in your 
duties — to strengthen you to overcome the difficulties which 
will frequently arise — and to fortify you against the dis- 
couragements which you may meet with in the position you 
occupy. In the degree in which you are able to act under the 
highest motives you will find pleasure in your work, enjoy the 
testimony of a good conscience, and realise the approving 
smile of Him whom you serve. Let the ordinary acts of your 
calling be consecrated by the fact, that in them you seek to 
serve the Lord Christ ; labour as if success depended on your- 
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self, and seek the blessing of Him who alone '* giveth the 
increase," as if '' he that planteth is nothing, and he that 
watereth is nothing," and "in due time you will reap, if you 
faint not ;" " going forth weeping, bearing precious seed, you 
will doubtless return again rejoicing, bringing your sheaves 
with you." " They that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever." 

It is desirable that you should early identify yourself with 
some Christian church, and ever bear in mind that this relation 
involves on your part an interest in its prosperity, and a 
willing co-operation, to the utmost of your ability, in the 
objects by which it seeks to promote the welfare of the neigh- 
bourhood in which it is situated. 

Intellectual improvement, — What you have acquired during 
your course of training is simply the foundation on which 
subsequent diligence is to build. It is hoped that you have 
imbibed a love of knowledge ; have overcome some of the difl&- 
culties in its attainment^ and gained that mental discipline 
which renders self-culture easy and pleasant. Your first care 
should be to perfect yourself in what has occupied your 
attention, and then every day make some addition to your 
acquisitions, and you will find the results larger than you had 
anticipated. Especially extend the range of your knowledge 
by the study of natural science and history. Works descrip- 
tive of diflferent countries will enable you to throw much inte- 
rest into the teaching of geography ; and the biography of 
distinguished men in various walks of life wiU act as a powerful 
stimulus on your mind. Ever keep in mind that your special 
vocation is the communication of knowledge, and that it must 
be the constant study of your life to ascertain and reduce to 
practice the methods by which the information you acquire 
may be most successfully imparted. 

II. — In Eelation to tour School. 

Be careful that the first impressions are favourable, — The young 
quickly form an estimate of character, and first impressions 
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are generally permanent. It is, therefore, desirable that the 
teacher should win their esteem, and by his demeanour 
indicate what will be the characteristics of his future dis- 
cipline. Firmness without petulance; decision without any 
assumption of an authoritative tone ; affability without undue 
familiarity, combined with courtesy the offspring of real kind- 
ness, will ensure that respect which, among children, always 
precedes attachment. 

Examine every child when admittedy and preserve a record of its 
attainments, — This will secure a classification you will have no 
occasion to disturb for a considerable time, and enable you, in 
subsequent intercourse with the parents, to speak with confi- 
dence of the beneficial effect of your plans, and in many 
instances to disabuse their minds of the impression, that their 
children have not reaped the advantage they expected. This 
suggestion has also a most important bearing on the teacher 
himself. Amidst the many difficulties and discouragements 
with which he has to contend, he can only hope to preserve the 
true spirit of his vocation by a distinct perception of the 
beneficial influence of his labours. To trace the moral and 
intellectual growth of his youthful charge in its successive 
stages, and to connect this with his own efforts, is the highest 
reward, and will both compensate for the toil and anxiety 
which may have been required, and furnish a stimulus to 
fresh exertion. 

Define clearly the plan of operation. — In every enterprise, 
advantage is to be derived from forethought ; but in the com- 
mencement of a school, when so many things demand prompt 
and vigorous action, it is indispensable. To bring the plans 
adopted into fuller operation — developing the minuter details 
of a weU-conceived system, and engrafting on it the improve- 
ments experience suggests, thus giving evidence of constant 
progress, will be the aim of every teacher who appreciates the 
dignity and responsibilities of his office. This will strengthen 
his influence, and draw around him the confidence of his 
pupils ; but to retrace his steps, and to exchange one mode of 
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procedure for another, will ineyitablj introduce confusion and 
sap his authority. The teacher should have a clear apprehen- 
sion of the course he will pursue, and suspend, in some 
prominent place in the school-room, the routine of duties for 
the first week, conforming to it as rigidly as possible. At the 
end of the first week, the time-table should receive such modi- 
fications as are desirable, and this may be repeated until 
it is sufficiently perfected for permanent use. Let the 
time-table be the exact counterpart of what is done. If a teacher 
evinces any hesitancy in his proceedings, the children* 
taking advantage of an exemption from labour, will promptly 
introduce their own plans for amusing themselves, or for 
annoying him. 

Let the School hours be fully occupied. — This is essential to 
order. The impression cannot be too early produced, that 
school-life is not a pastime but a business. If children find 
that diligence is enforced by the arrangements, they will have 
little temptation to create disturbance, and will form habits 
of attention, while the teacher, to a considerable extent relieved 
from the trouble of maintaining order by direct interference, 
can devote his time and energy to the impartation of 
knowledge. 

Be solicitous not to lose a Scholar. — Some schools are constantly 
receiving children, and as constantly losing them. This process 
soon proves disastrous. The brief time the children are in 
the school precludes the possibility of their deriving any 
advantage, while the incessant change creates confusion, and 
renders every attempt to secure regular work abortive. It 
will generally be found that every child withdrawn, with 
probably its circle of friends, will spread evil reports, not easily 
counteracted. If all who enter the school continue, the most 
gradual progress will issue in success ; but no symptom is more 
indicative of failure than the weekly withdrawal of children, 
even though their places are promptly filled by new comers. 
Gases of removal may occur which no care can obviato, but 
a visit to the parents whose children gxe irregular in uttend- 
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ance, or have signified their intention of leaving, will generally 
be attended with success. No sacrifice is too great by which, 
for the first three months, the evil referred to may be prevented. 

Never attend in School hours to business unconnected with the 
duties of the School, — In a school for primary instruction, success 
is mainly dependent on the time a teacher devotes to the 
training of the children. In proportion as his own mind 
and heart come into direct contact with them, his own 
interest in the work increases, and the improvement of the 
school becomes apparent. Everything should bend to this, 
and arrangements which allow attention to be devoted to 
extraneous pursuits, will work injuriously. The living power 
of the teacher should be so valuable, that its withdrawment, 
even for a short time, ought to be felt as an evil. This point 
should never be lost sight of, but it is especially important 
when a teacher first engages in the work, and is both forming 
his own habits and impressing the characteristics of his mind 
and plans on the children. 

Keep the School-room and its furniture in good order, — The first 
impression a visitor receives, is often derived from the general 
aspect of the school-room, and the state of its apparatus. Be 
quick to notice the first marks of youthful destructiveness, and 
let some of the first lessons inculcate the importance of neat- 
ness, and a proper regard for public property. The books of 
the pupils should be occasionally inspected, and care taken 
that the parents have not to purchase the same books twice. 

Commence and maintain a system^atic plan of visitation, — The 
co-operation of parents can only be secured by gaining their 
confidence, and interesting them in the plans of the school. 
Friendly intercourse, prompted by a desire to promote the 
welfare of their offspring, will seldom be unwelcome ; and will 
not only remove any existing prejudices, but secure an influence 
which will tell on the regularity of attendance and on the 
orderly conduct of the school. By such visits a teacher may 
gain valuable experience, and be encouraged by the kind appre- 
ciation of his labours. 
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Let the instruction imparted he practical, and closely related to 
the future prospects of the Pupils, — There are certain things 
which even the most imperfectly educated appreciate. In 
connexion with careful moral and religious culture, let your 
first attention be given to reading, writing, and arithmetic. If 
parents are expected to make sacrifices for the education of their 
children, their views must be met, and you can adopt no rule 
safer than this : — satisfy their notion, and then add as much as 
may be in your power. Never aim at showy results. Thorough 
education is a product of slow growth. Far better is it for a 
child to be employed in learning elements, than in acquiring 
a great quantity of producible results — ^mere show-learning. 
This is the " little knowledge " of which it may be truly said 
it is '< a dangerous thing ;" — a knowledge about things, not of 
them — loose fragments of information, which cannot fail to 
ch^ck the free play of the spirit, engender self-conceit, and 
give a sense of unreality to all that is thought and done. The 
results of education most visible and brilliant are ' precisely 
those which should be held in least esteem. We believe the 
common-sense of our poor revolts at the supei*ficial smatterings 
of information about all manner of things, which have been 
the product of popular schools, and hence school accommodation 
is greatly in excess of the demand. 

The Beligious Element in Edu4!ation, — The religious teaching 
should be imparted by the teacher. Each day should be com- 
menced with a serious devotional exercise. This may embrace 
singing, prayer, the reading of a portion of Scripture in the 
hearing of the whole school, by the teacher, or by an advanced 
class of the scholars — the repetition of a verse of Scripture 
prescribed on the previous day — ^and a Bible lesson. The 
dismissal of the children in the afternoon will be appropriately 
preceded by prayer. Besides this direct religious instruction, 
a teacher has at all times and in connexion with all duties, 
manifold opportunities for exercising the moral faculties, by 
employing the highest motives to secure right conduct ; and 
hence secular and religious education, like the warp and the 
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woof, should go together, and no opportunity of appealing to 
the conscience of a child should be neglected. 

School Organization. — The principle embodied in your course 
of training is that the success of teachers will be proportionate 
to the extent of their own personal teaching. Subordinate 
agency must be brought into operation, but the more it can 
be dispensed with, the more readily will the satisfaction of 
parents be secured. With a view to this result, an adequate sup- 
ply of black boards is necessary ; you should be in the school- 
room a quarter of an hour before the scholars assemble, to prepare 
beforehand, as far as possible, the work of the day ; and the 
classes should be as few as is compatible with efficient teaching. 

Mixed Schools, — In this form of school boys and girls are 
taught in the same classes, but they should have distinct 
places, and not mix indiscriminately. In marching, forming 
diflTerent lines — in the gallery, occupying opposite sides — ^in 
the desks, the boys sitting in front of the girls. At the close 
of school the girls should be dismissed a few minutes before 
the boys. 

The general conduct of the School. — The general principles of 
school management have been detailed in the previous chapter* 
Keferring you to these, it will suffice to point out some things 
which may be helpful in carrying out the plans which have 
been described. 

The entry of every scholar admitted, with the particulars 
indicated in the School Kecord — the transference of these to 
an alphabetical arrangement, by which you can readily find the 
address of a scholar; the register of school-fees, of daily 
attendance, and the total number of children present morning 
and afternoon, are a necessary part of your duties. It will be 
satisfactory, both to yourself and the Committee, to enter 
in the Kecord whatever has been purchased for the permanent 
use of the school, and as stock on sale. Especially I would 
urge attention to home lessons, as the principal means of 
improvement in primary education. At first, you may 
encounter some opposition on the part of parents; but if your 
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t^ke pains to show the value of the plan — ^prescribe at first 
exercises of moderate length, gradually increasing them as the 
scholars acquire facility in performing them, and scrupulously 
attend to their supervision and correction — opposition will 
yield, and satisfaction be expressed. Such precisely has been 
my experience in the schools connected with the College. 
Closely connected with this topic is the purchase of books by 
parents. In most places the support obtainable for the school 
is limited, and all that is unnecessarily spent in providing 
books will diminish the support the teacher should receive. 
A school stock is liable to be damaged, and imposes on the 
teacher constant care, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the Committee. The progress of the scholars is dependent 
on a good supply of the instruments with which they work ; 
and where they are furnished gratuitously the supply is not 
usually abundant. In the conduct of a school, if the children 
have their own books much time and inconvenience are saved, 
and the school occupies a higher position. The introduction 
of this plan in a new school is attended with little difficulty,* 
but it will be often necessary to take payment by instalments, 
and in such cases the scholar, on paying a small sum, should 
have a book with his name written in pencil for use in the 
school ; and when the entire cost is paid, his name should be 
written in ink, and be taken home daily. In a school where 
this plan has not been in operation, the Committee sometimes 
give the scholars in attendance a reading-book, requiring 
payment only of those admitted subsequently to the re- 
opening. Where this is not done, it may be well to begin 
with the most advanced class ; the other classes for a time 
using the books belonging to the schooL A large experience 
has shown that success depends on the determination and 
tact of the teacher ; and the variety of circumstances in which 
this has been secured, warrants my ui^ging this subject on 
your attention. The Congregational Board of Education was 
the first public institution which advised the supplementing 
of the work of the school by home lessons^ and the purchase 
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of books by parents ; and you will, I trust, on this account 
feel interested in carrying out an arrangement which will 
amply recompense you for the trouble it may involve. 

III. — ^In Eblation to the Committee. 

" The Committee represent th^e persons for whose purpose 
and at whose expense the institution is maintained ; and in 
the contract by which the teacher is engaged they are the 
employers. Now, it is a very reasonable and almost universally 
established rule, that the employed ought always to be respon- 
sible to the employers, and to be under their direction. So 
obviously reasonable is this rule, and, in fact, so absolutely 
indispensable in the transaction of all the business of life, 
that it would be idle to attempt to establish and illustrate it 
here. It has, however, limitations ; and it is applicable to a 
much greater extent in some departments of human labour 
than in others. It is applicable to the business of teaching ; 
and though I confess that it is somewhat less absolute and 
imperious here, still it is obligatory, I believe, to a far greater 
extent than teachers have been generally willing to admit." 

** It may be asked, if a teacher ought to be entirely and im- 
mediately under the supervision and control of a Committee, 
just as a mechanic is when employed by another man ? By no 
means. There are various circumstances connected with the 
nature of this employment — ^such as the impossibility of the 
employers fully understanding it in all its details, and the 
character and the standing of the teacher himself — which always 
will, in matter of fact, prevent this. The employers always will, 
in a great many respects, place more confidence in the teacher 
and in his views, than they will in their own. But stiU the 
ultimate power is theirs. Even if they err, if they wish to have 
a course pursued which is manifestly inexpedient and wrong, they 
still have a right to decide. It is their work; it is going on at their 
instance and at their expense, and the power of ultimate deci- 
sion on all disputed points must, from the very nature of the 
case, rest with them. The teacher inay« it is true^ have his 
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option either to comply with their wishes or to seek employ- 
ment in another sphere ; hut while he remains in the employ 
of any persons, whether in teaching or in any other service, 
he is hound to yield to the wishes of his employers when they 
insist upon it, and to suhmit good-humouredly to their 
direction, when they shall claim their undoubted right to direct." 
" This is to be done, it must be remembered, when they are 
wrong as well as when they are right. The obligation of the 
teacher is not founded upon the superior wMom of his em- 
ployers in reference to the business for which they have 
engaged him, for they are very probably his inferiors in this 
respect, but upon their right as employers to determine Itow their 
ovon work shall be done"* 

IV. — ^In Kelation to Parents. 

The vocation you have chosen places you in an important 
and deeply interesting relation to the parents of the children 
entrusted to you. It should be your aim to cultivate their 
acquaintance — to secure their confidence — to attend to any 
complaints they may make, and to seek their co-operation. 
The parents whose children will give you least satisfaction are 
those who are indifferent, — even from unreasonable fault- 
finding you may extract what will be helpful in your work ; 
and never will you regret any amount of trouble to satisfy 
parents who have a deep concern for their offspring. 

We commend to you the following advice of Jacob Abbott, 
whose eminence as a teacher entitles his opinions to respect. 

'' Parents may indeed often misjudge. A good teacher will, 
however, soon secure their confidence, and they may acquiesce 
in his opinion. But they ought to be watchful, and the 
teacher ought to feel and acknowledge their authority on all 
questions connected with the education of their children. 
They have originally entire power in regard to the course 
which is to be pursued with them. Providence has made the 
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parents responsible, and wholly responsible, for the manner in 
which their children are prepared for the duties of this life, 
and it is interesting to observe how very cautious the laws of 
society are about interfering with the parent's wishes in regard 
to the education of the child. There are many cases in which 
enlightened Governments might make arrangements which 
would be better than those made by the parents, if they are 
left to themselves. But they will not do it ; they ought not 
to do it. God has placed the responsibility in the hands of 
the father and mother, and unless the manner in which it is 
exercised is calculated to endanger or to injure the community, 
there can rightfully be no interference except that of argument 
and persuasion. 

" It ought also to be considered that upon the parents will 
come the consequences of the good or bad education of their 
children, and not upon the teacher; and consequently it is 
right that they should direct. The teacher remains only for a 
time with his charge, he has thus very little at stake. The 
parent has everything at stake ; and it is manifestly unjust to 
give one man the power of deciding, whilst he escapes all the 
consequences of his mistakes, if he makes any, and to take 
away all the power from those, upon whose heads all the 
suffering which will follow an abuse of the power, must descend." 

In conclusion, let me remind you that entire consecration to 
your work will enable you to rise above diflficulties, to bear 
disappointments, and to persevere in a course of personal 
improvement and in a zealous prosecution of the duties of 
your calling. You have chosen a laborious but honourable 
profession, and your existence can have no higher aim, your 
heart no nobler employment. It will be yours to form 
character, to grave on the plastic minds of the young im- 
pressions which eternity will not efface. I do feel, and that 
more than I can express, intensely solicitous that you should 
go forth a living influence — a creative, awakening energy. My 
reputation, and the success of the Institution whose advantages 
you have enjoyed, are involved in the manner in which you 
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will dischai^e your duties. On your future course I shall 
look with interest— in your success no one will find a higher 
gratification than myself — in your difficulties and discourage- 
ments none will look to me in vain for sympathy. Let it he 
your amhition to reflect honour on the Institution you repre- 
sent hy a life eminent for piety and patriotism. Thus you 
will extend its sphere of usefulness, and hold forth the hest 
testimony to the value of those principles it seeks to promulgate. 
Fervently is the prayer hreathed that you may ever have the 
approval of your own minds, and of Him whom it is your 
privilege to serve, — and that in future years you may have the 
heartfelt gratitude of your pupils, when rising into manhood 
and taking their stations in the world they can decisively 
pronounce on the methods by which you sought to develop 
their minds and form their characters. These satisfactions, 
mingling with the trials and difficulties inseparable fi-om every 
human pursuit and nerving you to fresh efforts, are but an 
earnest of the happiness you will experience in that world 
where the smallest service done for God meets with the largest 
reward, and where all the results of well-directed zeal will be 
recognized and never forgotten. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

THE PARENT AND THE SCHOOL * 

Friends and Fellow Countrimen, — The earliest eflfbrts to 
promote popular education originated with a few benevolent 
individuals wheu its value was not generally understood. 
Schools were charitable institutions; the co-operation of parents 
was not sought ; and the instruction oflfered had little reference 
to their views and wishes. Such a state of things is most un- 
desirable. To some extent it has been displaced by a system 
which recognizes the obligations of parents to educate their 
offspring. Much more, however, may be accomplished in this 
direction ; and since education canbecome universal only through 
the instrumentality of parents, the most hopeful indication for 
the future would be a determination on your part to take a 
more prominent share in this work. The wealthier classes feel 
increasing interest in the social condition of the people, and 
you may reckon on their counsel and aid; but your active 
co-operation is essential. I venture, therefore, to place 
before you the duty of providing for the instruction of youi 
children, and some suggestions which may aid you in its 
performance. 

I. The duty of Parents in reference to the Education 
OF their Children. 

No closer relationship exists than between you and your 
offspring. From infancy they are cast upon your care, and 
happily the Creator has implanted in your breasts a love 
which shrinks from no sacrifice which their daily neces- 
sities require. You feel it to be your duty to provide for 
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their support ; bnt the same instmcts and motives which lead 
you to labour for this object, equally bind you to seek the 
training of their minds. No one is so absolutely the guardian 
of their ' interests as yourselves, and no calamity can befal 
them so great as t^e want of education. How often have 
bright prospects been blighted from this cause, and how 
many who have acquired wealth, and raised themselves to 
influential positions, have lamented the negligence of their 
parents in regard to their early culture. As far as 
this life is concerned, you can make no better investment 
for your family than securing for them the best advantages of 
instruction within your reach. But your children have 
minds which will never cease to exist. Education is to 
fit them for a life of usefulness here, and for happiness here- 
after. What emphasis does this give to the precept, " Train 
up a child in the way he should go." Who can estimate the 
value of the treasure committed to your keeping ? What can 
be added to deepen your sense of responsibility, and to lead 
you to the conclusion that your duty is only limited by the 
utmost extent of ability ? 

II. Practical Suggestions in reference to Education. 

The Selection of a ScJiool. — This is your right. Others may 
advise, but no one should be allowed to bribe or intimi- 
date you to act contrary to your judgment. When school-life 
terminates, you must procure for your children suitable 
situations, and you cannot, therefore, safely surrender to the 
will of others those processes on which their success so 
greatly depends. You should seek for them a course 
of instruction and mental discipline, practical in its cha- 
racter, and bearing directly on their future pursuits, which 
shall secure the formation of good habits, and the inculcation 
of right principles, by a teacher in whose character you have 
confidence. 

Payment of School Fees, — Bj meeting, as far as you can, 
the cost of your children's education, you will take a deeper 
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interest in it, watch their progress more carefully, and 
acquire a right to have your wishes in reference to them con- 
sidered. In many cases this involves sacriBce, demanding the 
practice of economy, and possihly the relinquishment of some 
.personal gratifications. There are, however, few persons who 
do not make considerable sacrifices for this object; and as 
every right-minded parent is anxious to secure for his children 
the highest advantages, the burden probably presses nearly 
equally on all classes. 

Eegular and punctiud Attendance at School, — ^A well-regu- 
lated school has a fixed course of instruction, and the work 
of one day is preparatory to that of the next. Absence must, 
therefore, interfere with progress, and scholars who are fre- 
quently away cannot form habits of attention and application. 
Punctuality is not less important. A child who is late loses 
the Bible lesson which ought to influence him throughout the 
day, disturbs the arrangements of the school, and harasses 
and perplexes the teacher. Parents are little aware how much 
time is lost in the course of a year by occasional absence or 
lateness of attendance, otherwise their expectations of improve- 
ment would be greatly diminished. Those who are anxious to 
derive the full advantage of the school will not allow trifling 
causes to keep their children at home ; but will strain every 
nerve to have them constantly at school, willingly making 
suitable domestic arrangements, and even incurring some 
sacrifices for an object so important. 

Home Lessons. — The preparation of lessons in the evening 
is most desirable. This plan gives occupation to time which 
might otherwise be wasted or mis-spent, trains the mind to 
an extent not possible in the school-room, adds largely to the 
stock of knowledge, and brings under your eye the processes of 
instruction and the progress of your children. Some parents 
may superintend what their children have to do, and render 
them suitable assistance ; all may take an interest in their tasks, 
and see that they have time and opportunity for their perform- 
ance, often giving an encouraging word to stimulate effort. The 

F 
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picture of parents after the activities of the day, surrounded bj 
their little ones busy with their different lessons, and awaken- 
ing the hope that they are day by day fitting themselves 
for the duties of future life, is most attractive. 

The Purchase of Books. — This is necessary to carry out the 
plan of home lessons, and the expense incurred will be 
abundantly compensated by the advantages reaped. 

Home Influences. — These are most powerful on the minds of 
the young. It is possible for children to unlearn at home all 
that they have learned at school — and on the contrary, the 
lessons of the teacher will produce a more powerful effect if 
sustained by your authority and illustrated by your example. 
To early childhood, home should be the happiest place on 
earth — and the memory of its scenes ought through life to 
awaken the most pleasurable emotions. 

Relation to the Teachers. — Entire confidence should exist 
between yourselves and the instructors of your children. Put 
yourselves in frequent correspondence with them — welcome 
them to your homes — sustain their authority ; attend to their 
requests; carry out their plans; and, as they will readily 
investigate any reasonable matters of complaint, communicate 
with them before expressing any opinion to your children. 

Visitation of the Schools. — It is desirable that you should 
know how your children are taught, and occasional visits to 
the school will stimulate your children, encourage their 
teachers, and interest yourselves. 

The Early Bemoval of Children from School. — The common 
fault of the present time is the extreme brevity of the period 
children are kept at school. In many instances, they are 
sent into the world before they have learnt anything to pur- 
pose, or before it is possible that they should retain what 
they have learnt, and thus the money spent on their educa- 
tion is thrown away. Owing to the demand for juvenile 
labour, children should be sent to school at an early age, and 
receive instruction in the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; but at a later period knowledge is acquired with 
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greater rapidity, and is more firmly retained, so that a pro- 
longation of school-life, heyond what is nsual, is greatly to 
be desired. 

Infliience on other Parents. — It is a gratifying circnmstance 
that the means of education are multiplying, and that so 
large a proportion of the population are willing to provide 
instruction for their families; but many are growing up 
in ignorance, and it is your duty and interest to do 
whatever may be in your power to remedy this evil. 
It is not enough that increased facilities for obtaining 
education leave ignorant, careless, or unnatural parents 
without excuse ; we must bring the force of public opinion 
to bear on them, and make it felt that a parent has not 
done his duty to his child if he has neglected its educa- 
tion; that he is guilty of a fault scarcely less culpable 
and barbarous than a refusal to supply its bodily wants. 
To secure this, your co-operation will prove most valuable. 
Parents who are fulfilling their obligations may, with propriety, 
enforce on others the duty which they so honourably discharge 
themselves. We ask you to persuade your neighbours not to 
neglect the instruction of their children ; and if, in your several 
spheres, you will take up the matter, and use your influence, 
you will enjoy the satisfaction of having discharged your obli- 
gations — the number of neglected children found in the 
streets educating themselves in idleness and vice will diminish 
— and the time will come when none will be growing up 
around us destitute of that culture which, under God's 
blessing, will qualify them for the duties of this life, and 
prepare them for the life to come. 

Fbiends and Fellow Countbymen, — ^No duty is uncon- 
nected with a recompence ; but to the faithfiil performance of 
the offices devolving upon parents the largest returns are 
awarded. In no instance are duty and interest more inti- 
mately connected. Is there not a satisfaction in the thought, 
that, whilst you are engaged in your various callings, your 
children are not only kept from many dangers and evils to 
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which they would otherwise be exposed, but are subjected to a 
discipline which will make them more obedient to your wishes, 
and fit them for the positions they will in a few years occupy? 
Are you not aware that the time has come when all situations 
but the most menial will be inaccessible to those whose edu- 
cation has been neglected ? Is it not your happiness to live 
in a country where eyery man, according to his virtues and 
his merits, has upon the whole a clear stage and no favour ; 
and where many, occupying stations of great influence in 
every department of society, are able to point back to the 
lowliness of their origin? Intelligence, right principles, 
and virtuous habits, are the conditions of success, and 
seldom, if ever, do they fail to command it. It may be in your 
power to give your children nothing but a good education ; but 
you will find that this was the best thing you could give, and 
that for the want of this, no other advantages could have com- 
pensated. The present life, however, is preparatory to another ; 
education is the instrument by which man is to be pre- 
pared for the whole duration of existence ; and He who com- 
mands you " to train up your children in the way they should 
go/' has promised that '* when they are old they shall not 
depart from it." 

May the " wisdom that is from above" direct you in the dis- 
charge of your sacred duty, crown your efforts with abundant 
success, rendering your homes scenes of peace and happiness, 
and, amidst the difficulties and struggles of life, inspiring the 
hope that you and your children will meet in that world where 
sorrow and separation are unknown. 
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A.— ILLUSTRATIVE PLANS. 

Fbontispiece. — A fiird*s-eye View of Homerton College and its Model 
and Practising Schools. 

Plate I. Infant and Juvenile CHrW Schoolf with two larger class-rooms 
fitted np with desks on platforms, and two smaller with galleries. In the 
general room are desks on platforms for three sections, and a large gallery for 
200 scholars. Ventilators connected hy an air-shaft with the external air 
are indicated in the floor. 

Juvenile Soys* School with class-rooms as in the Infant School. The general 
school has desks on platforms for four sections, and a large gallery for 180 
scholars. 

JPlayground Apparatus^ descrihed pages 36 — 38. 

Plate II. Upper Girls' School. In the larger room is a large gallery, 
specially adapted for needlework and desks for two sections; the smaller 
room is fitted np with desks on platforms for one large section. 

Upper Soys' School. In the large room are desks on platforms for three 
large sections, and in the smaller room a gallery for eighty scholars con- 
structed on the plan described page 28. 

Plate III. Section of Gallery, This by varying the dimensions (see 
page 28) may be adapted either to Infant or Juvenile Schools, and be made 
to accommodate a larger or smaller number of children. 

Plan of Desk and Form, showing a groove for pens, holes for ink wells, 
and openings for slates. 

Front View of Desk and Form with a foot-rail. 

Section of Desks and Forms on Platforms. This shows the shelf for books. 

Perspective View of Desks and Platforms. 

Desk Standard. Front view ; Side view — plans of Top and Foot. 

Plate 3. Fig. 1.— Plan of a School-room, 45 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. It will 
accommodate 84 children, in four classes of twenty-one in each class. Open- 
ing to the centre of the room is a class-room having a gallery for the occa- 
sional instruction of two or three classes, or as an additional school for forty 
to fifty infants, the elder of whom might write in the large room. There 
are separate lobbies which would only be necessary if the school is mixed. 
This plan can easily be adapted to smaller or larger numbers. — Mints on 
School: Suildint/f by Harry Chester, Fsq. 

Fig. 2 represents a school-room altered from the old British plan. The 
dimensions of the larger room for boys are 57 ft. by 33 ft., and of the smaller 
room for girls are 57 ft. by 27 ft. The boys' school has four sections, each 
of which will accommodate thirty children, and a gallery for eighty children. 
The girls' school has one section accommodating thirty scholars; and two, 
eighteen each. At the end is a gallery for fifty to sixty children. These 
rooms are partly lighted from the roof, and are heated by Amott stoves; 
one in the centre of each room. 
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B.— FORM OF AGREEMENT. 

The following is soggested as a saitable form of contract between a teacher 
and a committee, subject to soch variations as may be matoally ag^reed upon : — 

MsicoBAUDTTif OP Agaebkbitt between the Committee of_ 

School at._ in the coonty of __ 

and_ , theteadier of the aforesaid School. 

The Committee agree with __, the teacher of 

the above-mentioned School, ^ 

1. To engage the said teacher from the __ day of 

inclusive, until the expiration of one calendar month [or three calendar 
months] from the date at which notice in writing shall have been given on 
either side to alter the terms or to end such engagement ; or, until in lieu 
of notice, the salary and emoluments hereinafter agreed for, shall have been 
paid for one calendar month [or three calendar months] beyond the day on 
which the engagement is to be ended. 

2. To pay to the sidd teacher monthly the amount of school fees received 
unce the last settlement, and in addition on the usual quarter days, with 
proportionate sums for any shorter periods included in this engagement, a 

salary at the rate of £ _.per annum, till the school fees together 

with the salary amount to £ per annum ; the surplus income to be 

divided between the teacher and the Committee in the proportion of 

to . 

3. To permit the teacher to occupy the residence attached to the said 
schooL 

4. To keep the fobiic and fixtures of the said residence in tenantable 
repair, without any deduction on that account from the salary hereinbefore 
agreed to be paid. 

The sud teacher agrees : — 

1. To teach the usual subjects of elementary instruction to the scholars 
attending the said school, on such days and during such hours as the Com- 
mittee may appoint. 

2. To maintain good order and discipline among the scholars, to pay 
strict regard to their religious culture, to train them in good habits and 
manners, and to prevent them, as far as possible, from creating annoyance 
in the neighbourhood of the school. 

3. To keep all registers and accounts as directed by the Committee ; to 
receive for and pay to the said Committee all scholars' fees. 

4. To take all proper care of the premises, fixtures, furniture, books, and 
appurtenances of the said school, and of the premises and fixtures of the said 
residence. 

Signed this,... day of 186 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Secretary. 

Teacher. 
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C— SCHOOL FORMS. 

TRAINING SCHOOL. 



Monthly Report 



186 



Scbolan on the Books • 

Average attendance from to 

Scholars who have paid fees from to 

Scholars who have left from to 

Scholars transferred to other Schools* 

Scholars who have been admitted 

SoHOLABS ADMITTED — their residencef [unih the names of brothers or sisters 
eligible for other Schools."] 

SoHOLABS TBAirsFSBBBD — {_and the Schools they have entered."] 

SOHOLABS LETT — and the cause of their removal. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Total. 



To Teacher. 

Secretary, 
.186 . 

* '* Other schools" refer to Institutions in which there are several 
departments. 



TRAINING SCHOOL. 

MONTHLY REPORT. 
(Name of Scholar) 

ATTENDANCE. 
Present half-days; Absent half-days. 

HOME EXERCISES. 
Nmnber which have not been prepared. 



Regular and punctual attendance, combined with attention to the exerdses 
to be performed at home, are essential to the progress of the scholar. 
Parents may greatly promote the improvement of their children by co- 
operating with the teacher in securing tiiese important objects. 

If the absence from school has not been by the parent's permismon, the 
teacher should be at once informed. 



Teaehm'. 
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TKAINING SCHOOL. 



ScHOOii Febs. — These are paid in advance. The collection of weekly- 
payments occupies a considerable time, and the adoption of quarterly pay- 
ments if not seriously inconvenient is desirable. Weekly .payments must 
be made on Monday mornings. 

_ has neglected to bring his School 

Fee, d. You will oblige by sen^ng it this afternoon. 



Teacher, 

To :■_-_ 

186 



TKAINING SCHOOL. 



Pbef^bation op Lessons. — ^The instruction in the School loses more 
than half its effect if not connected with home lessons. It is hoped that 
parents sensible of the advantages their children may thus gain, will insist 
on the lessons prescribed being thoroughly learnt. 

has neglected to prepare his 

lessons 



Tecicher, 

To : 

186 



TRAINING SCHOOL. 



You will oblige by stating below the reason of your child's late attendance 

[or absence] 
this, 

Teacher, 
186 
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HoKX Lsssoirs. — ^The preparation of lessons at home is an important 
feature of this SchooL For this purpose the scholars must possess the 
books used in them. These are charged at the lowest terms, and may be 
paid for by instalments. 

, .requires, 

the cost of which is s, d. 

Teacher. 
To 

18 



NEEDLEWORK. 

The following, printed on a card for each scholar, preserves a record of 
progress in needlework. It may be occasionally sent home for the inspection 
of parents : — 

TRAINING SCHOOL. 

(Name of Scholar) 

The instruction in this department embraces the 
various processes of Plain Needlework. This Register 
will inform Parents of the Progress of their Children, 
and of the kind of work suitable for them to bring to 
School. Mabking is taught to Children sufficiently 
advanced, when they are provided with Samplers. 



HemmincT* •••.•••*. 


OOlOCSirOBD 


nSIBBXD 


Sewing •• 


Stitching 


C^thering. • . • 


Button Holes 

Damine ••••••••.. 


Whipping 

Hemng Bone Stitch. . 
Cutting out Garments 
Making up Garments. 



No. 
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D.— CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Instituted, 1843. To promote popular education based on religious prin- 
dples, and independent of Gbvemment aid. 

The principal objects of the Board are training teachers of both sexes 
for Infant and Juvenile Schools ; rendering aid to Schools in poor districts ; 
inspection of Schools ; and the employment of suitable means to deepen 
in the minds of parents a sense of their responsibilities. 

Toung persons connected with all Evangelical sections of the Church are 
trained, Schools of different denominations are supplied with teachers, and 
in the distribution of the school fnnd the most urgent cases are selected. 

Donations or iuhscriptions for the general purposes of the Board or the 
School'Fundmay he forwarded to Samuel Morley, Esq., H'easurert IS, Wood- 
street, London, B.C. ; or to Rev, Wm.J, Uhwin, M.A., Principal, Homerton 
College, London, N.JS,, to whom letters relating to candidates, school ar^ 
rangements, teachers, and orders for school materials are to he addressed. 

HOMERTON COLLEGE. 

Object. — This Institution is designed to prepare teachers for Infant and 
Juvenile Schools. Toung men between the ages of 18 and 30, and young 
women between the ages of 17 and 25, of decided piety, possessing suitable 
mental qualifications, and not favourable to Government aid in education, 
are eligible for admission. 

Pesiod 07 TfiiiKiifO. — This is not less than twelve months, divided 
into three sessions, which commence the beginning of September, January, 
and April, when students are admitted. 

Tebms. — ^Towards the expense of lodging, board, and instruction, a fee 
of £5 for each session is paid by monthly instalments in advance. Text-books 
supplied at reduced prices, cost from £3 to £4. A fee of 56. secures medical 
attendance. 

Mode op Admissiok. — Application for admission may be made person- 
ally or by letter to the Rev. the Principal of the College, who will send a 
paper of questions to be answered by the candidate, which must be returned, 
with a medical certificate. Candidates whose papers are satisfactory are 
admitted, and if approved are received on a probation of two months; when, 
if their course has been satisfactory, they are fuUy received. 

Diplomas ^.nd Cebtieioateb. — ^A diploma is granted to those who 
honourably complete their course, and c^ificates of merit to those who 
excel in geometry, drawing, vocal music, or languages. 

Obligatioks op Students. — The amount paid by pupils being only 
a small proportion of the expense incurred, it is understood that thdte who 
enter the Institution will become teachers of public schools, and that this 
work will not be abandc d without very satisfactory reasons. Pupils leaving 
the Institution before the completion of their course, or relinquishing the 
profession of teaching, are expected to make such compensation as the Board 
shall deem proper. 

Young persons engaged for missionary service, or seeking improvement, are 
admitted for limited periods by special arrangement ; and if there is accom- 
modation, candidates intending to teach in private schools are reo^ved, if 
otherwise eligible, on payment of £10 for each session. 

DEPOSITORY. 

School books and materials are supplied at reduced prices, and orders of 
£2 and upwards, accompanied by a remittance, are sent, carriage free, to any 
part of England or Wales. Catalogues forwarded on application. 
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-r ^ o 7 , T. 7 READING. 

Infant School Reader. Royal ISmo., 108 pages, cloth boards, 6d. 

This is a Child's First Book. The type is large, and the words are 
divided into syllables. It may be used as an ordinary reading book, or 
to teaoh reading by means of writing. The processes of writing and 
reading will be found mutually helpful. 

Training School Reader. First Book, Royal i8mo„ seo pp., 

cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

This book, intended to follow the "Infant School Reader," furnishes 
a carefully graduated series of lessons for children who have mastered 
the first difficulties in the art of reading. In the first division the 
words are divided into syllables. The subjects selected, with a view to 
interest the feelings and awaken the attention of the pupils, comprise — 
Jl.essons in Natural History — Mineral and Vegetable Products — Descrip- 
tive Geography — Biography — Adventure — Miscellaneous and Religious 
Subjects, and Poetry. 

Training School Reader. First Book, First Dimsion. 144 pp., cL bds. 9d. 

Training S^^^l Header. First Book — Second Division, 216 p^,,d,hdB,la. 
Training School Reader. Second Book, Cloth boards, 2s. 

This book is intended for advanced scholars. In regard to subjects and 
style it comprises the ordinary difficulties of general readiug. A child 
who does not overcome these before leaving school cannot be said to 
have attained the art of reading. It comprises an Outline of English 
History Lessons on Physical Science; Biographical Sketches— Descrip- 
tive Geography ; Lessons on the Evidences of Christianity— Political 
Economy — and Specimens of Poetry. 

Training School Reader. Second Book— First Division. Is. 
Training School Reader. Second Book— Second Division. Is. 

Normal Chart of the Elementary Sounds of the English 

Language. On a sheet 6 feet by 3 feet, mounted on rollers. 6s. 6d. 

Spelling and Pronunciation. An Accompaniment to the Chart. cl.,4d. 

This Manual contains Exercises in Spelling, arranged in the Order 

of the Sounds in the Normal Chart— Words, with Silent Letters and 

Double Consonants— Rules of Spelling and Exercises in Reading. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Home Exercises — Arithmetic — Simple Rules. On 60 Cards, 

containing upwards of 2,000 Questions, with Solutions in a Book. 3s. 
Multiplication Table. 40 in, by so in., on rollers. 8s. 

The advantage of having the entire multiplication table before the eye 
at one time is obvious. The size of the sheet renders it suitable for a 
large class, and being mounted on roller's, it has great durability. 

Arithmetical Tables^ per dozen, is. 

LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar j vdth Exercises. Koyai ismo., lie pp., cloth 

boards, Is. Part I., Accidence, with Exercises, 9d. Part II., Syntax 
and Analysis of Sentences, with Exercises, 6d. Exercises, 4d. 

DRAWING. 

Course of Dratoing for Primary Schools. By J. Brown, 

Teacher of Drawing at the SpitaJfields School of Design, and at 
Homerton College. 
Free-Hand Drawing, Part I. 8 plates, 29 by 21 in., 29 subjects, 6s. 
Becommended by John Rogers Herbert j Esq,, M.A., d Richard Redgrave^ 
Esq., R.A. 
Free-Hand Drawing, Part II. 8 plates, 29 by 21 in., 18 subjects, 88. 
This Series has been prepared for collective teaching. To prevent the 
pupils from using either rule or measure, the examples are sufficiently 
large to be seen at a considerable distance. The first sheet consists of 
straight lines; the second and third, of geometrical figures; and the 
remaining exhibit the elementary forms of natural objects. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Training School Singing Method^ on the Principles of 

Pestalozzi, from the German of J. R. Weber. Theoretical and 
Practical, cr. 8vo., cloth boards, 8s. 

Training School Part-Songs ; an Accompaniment to the Method, 
96 pages, containing 89 Songs systematically arranged in two, three, 
and four parts, for Children's Voices. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Modem Geography. DescnptivCy Political, and Physical. 

Part I. Descnptive Geography. Royal 18mo., Is. 6d. 

Homerton College Atlases and Maps, 17^ in. by IS^ in. 

Engraved by Edward Weller, F.R.G.S. 

1. Hydrographical, Physical, and Political, 27 Maps, half-bound, 15s. 

2. Physical and Political, 18 Maps, half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
8. Hydrographical, 9 Maps, half bound, 6s. 

4. Physical, 9 Maps, half-hound, 6s. 5. Political, 9 Maps, half-bound, 6s. 

Blank Projections for Map Drawing. In a Case, lo Maps, 2s.6d. 
Corresponding Maps, coloured, for Copies. In a Case, 

9 Maps, Hydrographical. 9 Maps, Physical. 9 Maps, Political. 
Each set, 4s. 6d. Separate Maps, 6d. each. 

The Parent and the School : Hints to Parents on the 

Education of their Children. For distribution in Day Schools. 
Thirtieth thousand. In packets of 25, Is. 6d each. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND METHODS OF TEACHING. 
The Primary School. Part I., School Management, with Illus- 
trative Plans, Is. 6d. paper cover ; 2s. cloth. Part II., Methods of 
Teaching, preparing. 

LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & EGBERTS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

CongregaHonal Board qfJEducaUon Depontory, Homerton College, 



